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BY JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 
The Presbyterian Child 


He stood with a foot raised upon a step and an elbow on a 
Corinthian column gazing with an air of amazing confidence 
and welcome at the future. There was, in the clarity of his ex- 
pression, a simple willingness to believe that everything was ab- 
solutely well. And, when I reflected that of, perhaps, the nine 
or ten years he had been alive, most of it was spent in sickness, 
I was surprised that such trustfulness had lasted even so long. 
And it wasn’t sickness alone, a visible ill, that had already at- 
tacked him, but intangible menaces too. Bad enough apart the 
malady and fears together wove a very dark fabric of life.... 
Yes, that expression of eager serenity had all the appalling courage 
of ignorance. 

It was before this, in a very big bed, that a hand had seemed 
to shut upon his throat, and he lay in a half conscious state know- 
ing that nothing would be done for him. What was happening 
he accepted with the fatalism of a being beyond any communica- 
tion with his surroundings, and, instinctively, with no more than 
a trace of unconsciousness, he struggled through a night against 
death. His margin of success was so narrow that with the dawn 
accomplished he heard as though from another world the voice 
that proclaimed the possibility of a touch of croup. 

But he was too sanguine for gloom, too fearfully engaged 
in the drama of events to be introspective, and he forgot every 
check against the flood of his vitality the instant it was possible. 
What else, however, held him back, was a painful timidity, and 
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so his participation in most that he passionately apprehended 
was imaginative. He was timid, a coward, really; and his first 
contact with school, almost at the moment of the picture, was a 
mingled daily dread and a swift retrospective pleasure. In 
winter the first boys, little and big, to reach school subjected the 
later arrivals to a storm of snowballs; and when he had been 
delayed he lingered for an agonized space behind the cover of 
a stone wall. But when he had conquered what lay in him and 
without, and reached the organized safety of the main portico, 
no one made snowballs with a more hysterical excitement or 
discharged them with a greater impotence. 

He was like that—big for his age and nicely dressed, his 
voice all warm with conviction, and he gave a misleading im- 
pression of physical superiority. The first day he played base- 
ball the opposition—pleasant to vanity—waved the fielders im- 
mensely farther back when he came to bat, but no extraordinary 
result followed. He didn’t, as he had privately thought he might, 
break the bat with the force of his swing, or send the ball sky- 
rocketting over the meeting house. 

At any rate—but because of his virtues as well as his de- 
fects—he wasn’t ultimately popular: a girl with crisped ashen 
curls hid in a class room long after school rather than walk with 
him; and a boy who was very well liked indeed found it nec- 
essary to explain that a short companionship was not, as it had 
been charged, wholly based by him on incidental meringues. No, 
he wasn’t widely cared for, and his life closed upon itself, drew 
its excitements and colors and longings from what independently 
his mind and heart discovered. 

He had barely, then, begun to read—Oliver Optic and Ed- 
ward Ellis and, after a mechanical interest in Henty’s historical 
mechanics, he was shortly to transfer his attention to the Duchess. 
The winter was for reading, since in summer he was taken to 
resorts, and there constant novelties of people and scenes dis- 
tracted him out of sleep. At one place—it was Lake Minnewaska 
—some older boys had conceived of themselves as inhabiting the 
old frontiers of Indian wars; they went about cautious to break 
no twig by a footfall, and so invite swift death; and armed with 
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bows and arrows. They wouldn’t have him, he was too young, 
but he followed them, the bitterly desperate scouts and express 
riders, faithful and concerned and unrecognized. 

This was among the mountains, it was more than a day’s 
journey from Woodnest, and so a grandparent who never trav- 
eled by night or on Sunday chose a point of rest midway of the 
passage. But it was to the sea he was mostly taken, the shorter 
distance to Cape May Point, a resort supported by his grand- 
father in recognition—even then—that no intoxicating drinks 
might be there procured. However, nothing that he remembered 
happened between that sea and a Lily Lake dizzy with mos- 
quitoes. A small ornate wooden chapel and a constant groaning 
burden to the native congregation from the necessity of being 
moved back from the irreverent advance of the waves; but that, 
then, did not constitute a happening. ‘These summer changes 
took place, usually, after the heat and patriotic explosions of 
July the Fourth, a day and a brutality of noise that he hated in 
every tense nerve. He hated the loudness of the fireworks but 
worshipped the liquid silver and green and carmine fires in the 
sky, the showering stars of flowerpots and floating willow trees in 
melting gold. But the cannon crackers and dynamite caps, the 
paper wrapped torpedoes packed in sawdust, held him in rigid 
agonies of suspense. 

On that evening Chinese lanterns were hung in long strings 
from tree to tree, about the porches of Woodnest, and as the 
coachman passed through the dusk with a lighted taper from 
paper globe to globe, leaving swaying spheres of yelloworange 
radiance, a Presbyterian child’s delight was full. The firecrackers 
were far away then, the sky laced with bright patterns from 
almost soundless sources, and the air, acrid with burned gun- 
powder and sweet with roses, was dark and still where the 
family sat rocking in a row—grandfather marked by the smoulder 
of a perpetual cigar, two great-aunts in diminutive lace caps 
with an occasional mutter between them, a silent mother who 
was not wholly distracted by a notable absence at sea, and a 
young eagerness dwindling to the ultimate cool lavender ob- 
livion of linen sheets. 


Ce Que Je Peux Dire 


BY ACHMED ABDULLAH. 
A Central Asian Burial 


Thus, on an auspicious day in the dark half of the sacred 
month of Dhw’l-Hijja, did they bear to his last resting-place 
Syyed Masud Mirza Ahmet Nazredeen el-Arabi el-Husseinyieh 
Kajar Gengizkhan, the Ameer, thirty-ninth of his dynasty, while 
the women wailed and beat their breasts, while the conches brayed 
and the tomtoms sobbed and reed pipes shrieked, while white- 
robed, green-turbaned Moslem priests chanted the liturgy, and 
while the smoke from many ceremonial fires ascended to the 
lapis-blue sky in thick, wispy streamers and hung in a ruddy, 
blood-shot cloud that lit up the palace and told to all Central 
Asia that the last male member of the Gengizkhani family— 
Z’u-Ullah, Shadow of Allah, was their arrogant, hereditary title 
—had gone to join the spirits of his kinsmen in the seventh hall 
of Mohammed’s paradise. 

Out of the palace, that crowned the basalt hillside with tur- 
rets and bartizans and bell-shaped domes and swung down into 
the dip of the valley with an avalanche of bold masonry, they 
carried the dead Ameer; through the western gate, a crumbling 
marble structure, incrusted with symbolistic figures and archaic 
terra-cotta medallions; through the maze of the town, with its 
crooked streets, its low, white houses, its cool gardens ablaze 
with peach and almond and scarlet-flowering peepul trees ; through 
the main bazaar that stretched like a Suruk rug dimmed by the 
hand of time into smoky purple and dull orange; on toward the 
river where the young sun had crumpled the morning mists into 
torn gauze veils. 

Bolt upright, as during life, the dead Ameer sat on a chair 
of state that spread up and out like the tail of a peacock. He 
was attired in his most splendid costume: the arms encircled 
by jewelled bracelets, shimmering necklaces of pearls and gar- 
nets and moonstones and yellow Poonah diamonds hanging to 
the Kashmere waistshawl, a huge, carved emerald falling like 
a drop of green fire from the small, twisted turban, the face 
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painted and powdered, the pointed beard carefully curled and 
dyed a vivid blue with indigo, between his feet his favorite 
kalian water-pipe, an immense affair of iron, inlaid with gold 
arabesques and studded with uncut rubies. 

Almost grim, by contrast, was the naked, straight, six-foot 
blade which lay across his knees. Simple, it was, blue-gray, with- 
out engravings or ornaments of any sort. 

All the dignitaries of the land were there to speed his soul. 

There was Tagi Khan, Master of Horse, in purple silk, 
his wicked, shrivelled old face topped ludicrously by a coquettish 
turban in pale cerise, beard and finger-nails dyed a bright crimson 
with henna; Koom Khan, the Turkoman, the sipar salar, or 
commander-in-chief, who had left behind his silver-tipped staff 
of office and was holding in his bony, brown right hand a large 
cluster of those dark violets which the Persians call First Born 
Buds, to put upen the grave; the Sheykh-ul-Islam, in green silk 
from head to foot, a miniature Koran bound in red and silver 
Bokharan leather stuck in his waistshawl; Gulab Gulabian, the 
Armenian treasurer, in sober black, fur-capped; Tugluk Khan, 
the court architect, thinking morosely that his last work—the 
mausoleum of olive-veined Yezd marble which would house the 
dead Ameer by the side of his ancestors—was done. 

Came Nedjif Hassan Khan, governor of the eastern marches, 
whispering to his twin-brother and worst enemy, the sheykh 
Abderrahman Yahiah Khan, governor of the western marches; 
came pipe-bearer and slipper-bearer and fan-bearer; the palace 
eunuchs, huge, paunchy, plum-colored Nubians, mild-eyed, mild- 
mannered ; the chief executioner in motley red and black; and 
many, many others, with bowed head and dragging feet, in token 
of mourning. 

Too, envoys from the neighboring lands; from the East, 
the Ameer of the Afghans had sent his youngest brother, Nas- 
rullah Nadir Khan el-Durani; Persia was fittingly represented 
by lisping, mincing Mirza Fateh Khan, who ogled the women, 
old and young, veiled and unveiled, as the cortege passed through 
the bazaar; the stony, cruel North had sent Bokharan chief, 
Russian general, Khivan noble, and Turkoman grandee; while, 
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from the South, Sir Craven Elphinstone, C. B., G. C. S. IL, 
deputy resident at the court of Kashmere, slightly self-conscious, 
slightly nostalgic amidst the thousands of Asiatics, the medieval 
Asiatic pomp and circumstance, had crossed the Himalyas to 
tender the condolences of the Raj, the British-Indian government. 

The cortége passed on, out to the willow-fringed banks of 
the river that lay across the mauve and rose mosaic of the town 
like a ribbon of watered silk. 

River of grim tragedies! 

River of sinister reputations; so sinister that there was not 
a townsman who ever, knowingly, allowed a drop of it to pass 
his lips! 

River which, for centuries, had been the grave of the thou- 
sands of townsmen-defenders and raiding Afghans and Turko- 
mans and Tartars massacred in the narrow streets of the city 
or slain in fierce combats outside its brown, bastioned walls. 
Sorrowing widows, disgraced courtiers, vanquished pretenders, 
and fanatical dervishes had sought the solace of oblivion beneath 
its placid surface. Faithless wives and dancing girls had been 
hurled into its depths. 

On the river’s farther bank stood the mausoleum. 

And there they buried the last male member of the Gengiz- 
khani family, while the women wailed and beat their breasts, 
while the conches brayed and the tomtoms sobbed—while, in a 
telegraph station not far from it, a Nordic smelling strongly of 
Scotch whiskey wired to his Hebrew employer in Lombard 
Street, London, W. C. 2: 


“Ameer dead. Successor a girl. Time to go after those 
oil concessions. Send engineers and missionaries. Talk to the 
Foreign Office. 

(signed) Smith.” 
PEKIN 


“With tears you come to Pekin; with tears you leave again,” 
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it says in the Chapter of the Yellow Emperor in the Book of the 
Unknown Philosopher. 

Tears of content. Tears of fulfilment. 

For up there, in the raw North of China, lie all the qualities 
of the Earth, massive, self-contained, yet—when seen through 
the golden, flowered dawn of Han and Ming—as elusive as the 
Patmos visions of St. John. A macrocosm in herself, Pekin 
microscopically symbolizes and interprets China’s inner being. 
In her soul, which is the soul of all the East, are the strength 
of the trees, the dignity of the rocks, the power of the wind.... 
and also the graciousness of the flowers, the softness of the grass 
in spring time, the peace of open spaces, and the overwhelming 
calm of vast skies. In her soul is the murmur of Asia... Asia 
of the past, Asia of the future. 

Nor is that all. Consider: 

A bird flutters like an autumn leaf from one tree to another. 
It is a sparrow, and, by every rule of nature, it should be melan- 
choly grey and unpardonable bistre-brown. But as it flies in 
the wash of the afternoon sun its plumage is brushed with ruby 
and flecked with old-gold; and it comes to rest on a roof which 
is turquoise-blue . . . a turquoise-blue which is very luminous, 
and yet without sheen. 

There is gold in the mellow, man-clouted marbles of Sicily, 
ruby in the million flowers of the Valley of Kashmere, and blue 
in the high-parched heavens of Rajputana. There is ruby-and- 
gold and turquoise-blue in the Great Cafion of Southern Utah— 
I knew it well, when I was a horse-wrangler on. Charlie Gibbons, 
the “Jack-Mormon’s,” ranch—where the White River winds 
through the quicksands. But there is no ruby-and-gold like that 
of the little, downy Pekinese sparrow, no turquoise-blue in all the 
world like that of the low, incurved roof not far from the Tartar 
wall. 


AGAIN PEKIN 


The railway station is directly at the foot of the Outer Wall; 
and, as we leave the train, China is upon us like a huge Cosmic 
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Being which has crouched for centuries and which has leaped 
to its feet in a single bound that propels it with a giant’s stride. 
Pekin rises. She shakes her immense, quivering sides, and greets 
us with a cadenced roar that rolls forth into the air. With head 
thrown back, chest forward, legs firmly planted, she stands there, 
superbly outlined, pushing eternities before her. 

The roar increases as you step away from the station... 
like an echoing chorus, high-pitched, swelling and decreasing in 
turns, dying away in thin, quavery tremolos, again bursting forth 
thick and palpable. There is a mass of color, pink, blue, mauve, 
and yellow, melting on a background of sepia. There is also a 
keen, lascivious odor that is not wholly unfamiliar to you if you 
know San Francisco, the Liverpool docks, and the stoke-hole 
of a P. and O. Liner. A sudden, bunched impression of sounds 
and colors and odors. It passes. And the macrocosm which 
is the soul of Pekin separates itself into a thousand microcosms, 
each flashing its own bit of color, eddying its own path, breath- 
ing its own life, yet all knit together into compendious unity by 
that brown, bastioned wall. 


RANDOM 


L’art pour Vart is esthetic monomania. The real artist writes 
for the people—not for himself, or the critics—and is applauded 
by the people—not by himself, or the critics. The best-seller 
has always survived; from Euripides to Balzac, from the Old 
Testament to Sir Walter Scott. 


....! And I Did Eat 


BY GUY HOLT. 


The strange woman came to me in the darkness. © 
She stole so softly over the silver grass 
I was not aware of her coming. 
Then: 
A light touch, 
The odor of her hair, 
Her low voice whispering— 
She stood beside me. 


Because you had turned your face from me 
I lingered. 


The strange woman has green eyes, men say: 
They are black flames in the moonlight. 
White as the flesh of apples, newly pared, 
Her breasts, so small a hand may cover them: 
Her body cunningly contrived for love, 
Her lips a purple shadow in the dusk, 
The bitter delight of her kisses— 
These I remember. 


As I lay upon the breast of the strange woman 
I heard your distant weeping. 


Her Pot-Boiler 


BY HENRIE WASTE. 


Miss Farmington was seated at Kendell’s with her lorgnon 
levelled at the gowns that passed in review. She was in a happy 
mood because she saw nothing she liked and because her bank 
account was approaching the point of total extinction, or perhaps 
one ought to say that she was happy because of the relation be- 
tween these two facts. “And why should I like these things ?” 
Miss Farmington reflected complacently; “none of the manne- 
quins resemble me in the least, so why should I like the clothes 
they look well in!” 

She gathered together her relaxed person and rose. Just 
then the gown appeared. It appeared on a tall Junoesque creature 
who looked quite horrid in it, but to Miss Farmington’s practised 
eye, which had already adjusted the gown to her own dark slim 
and graceful self, this uncongeniality of surroundings—or of 
contents, rather—served but to heighten the gown’s exotic charm. 

Miss Farmington examined it. It was made of coral crépe 
de chine and was heavily embroidered in a close design in deeper 
coral beads and golden threads, and now and again there was a 
touch of vague and watery blue. It was cut in the style of an Orien- 
tal tunic with complicated seams and slashings that somehow served 
to make the lines look simple, and was finished at the hem with 
bands of sable trailing off languidly in a long and fishy point. 
Below this tunic there was.a cloth-of-gold underskirt that looked 
exactly like trousers without really being trousers. “As some 
women look pretty without being pretty which is better than be- 
ing pretty without looking it, as is the case with so many classic- 
featured unnoticeables,” Miss Farmington’s thoughts formulated, 
while they simultaneously decided that she simply must own that 
gown or its exact copy. (Miss Farmington’s preference for 
looking pretty to simply being it was based on her very sensible 
acceptance of facts: she agreed with everyone else in finding her- 
self indescribably attractive, while she likewise was entirely aware 
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that many hours were spent by her best friends in trying to hunt 
down some rational explanation for the nevertheless unsolved 
mystery of her physical charm.) 

As the price of this Franco-Oriental creation, in which East 
and West had met and ecstatically united to give birth to a per- 
fect specimen of the modern gown fashioned to reveal partly 
the charms and to conceal completely the defects of the female 
form divine,—as its price transcended by several hundreds of 
dollars any price that Miss Farmington had thus far encountered 
and overcome, even in the days of a flourishing bank account— 
on the birthday of her quarterly allowance, for instance—, Miss 
Farmington was slightly “stumped.” 

“Allowance,” she bitterly reflected, “what a misleading word. 
It has a broad and generous, an almost illimitable sound, as though 
something worth while were being allowed. ‘Permittance’ would 
be more expressive,—a mean between remittance and pittance, 
inclining to the latter.” . . “I’ll consider this gown, Miss Orchard,” 
she remarked to her saleslady in order to placate her sense of 
propriety by postponing her official decision—her order,—the 
while her private decision stood as firm as a rock against which 
ocean liners dash and break like cockle-shells in a storm. Yes, 
so in the storm of her enthusiasm for this coral creation in com- 
bination with herself all objections dashed and broke . . . And 
nevertheless Miss Farmington realized the advisability of raising 
the funds involved, realized it theoretically, ideally, as it were, 
and she devoted her thoughts to the subject on her ensuing walk 
down Fifth Avenue. 

Of course, she reflected, she owned a lot of superfluous 
jewelry, middling stuff like opals and turquoises and seed-pearls, 
things she wore once or twice a year, preferably at costume balls, 
and forgot completely during the rest of the time. But, although 
she knew exactly where to buy everything from a special brand 
of cold cream to a special brand of clothing, Miss Farmington 
hadn’t the faintest idea of where to sell anything at all except 
wedding presents—: she knew that these went to Milo’s. So, 
put before the complexities of ridding herself of her unused 
property, she was obliged to abandon the idea and search for 
another. 
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And indeed, as still sauntering down the Avenue her gaze 
for a moment plunged into Sutton’s window, another one forth- 
with visited her. In fact it quite suddenly flew out at her from 
Sutton’s Magazine,—though indirectly, as it were, circuitously, 
through various media, such as “Peppery,” “Slippery,” “Slappy” 
and “Pert Stories.” For, like her minor jewelry, these latter 
magazines ministered to Miss Farmington’s needs once or twice 
a year, ever since, by a happy chance, a headache had attacked 
her near a news-stand. Since then there had indeed been a classic 
connection in Miss Farmington’s experience between this type of 
literature and an incapacitated head, and the two had as a matter 
of fact become inseparable, neither ever again occurring alone. 
“Like a perfect marriage,” commented Miss Farmington. 

The idea, then, that had sprung from the encountered Sut- 
ton’s, had traversed the remembered Slappy Stories and had 
lodged in her head, caused her to accelerate her pace to Forty- 
second Street, and, having provided herself with several of the 
Slappy ones at a news-stand, to hasten home. And here, re- 
clining in her huge cretonne bergére beside her taffeta window that 
looked out upon Park Avenue’s miles of costly masonry, Miss 
Farmington renewed her acquaintance with what before this had 
really been but a symptom or a palliative of her indispositions, 
as one chose to look at it. 

Miss Farmington, then, began to read; and she read, and 
read on; and it is true that Miss Farmington was astounded 
at the aspect these creations assumed under the novel condition 
of an unaching head, as one is sometimes astounded at the day- 
light aspect of someone previously known by electric light only. 
But her main concern was not critical, it was assimilative: for 
she had already decided that she would forthwith perpetrate one 
of these things and would therewith buy the coral gown, or more 
accurately put, pay for the coral gown, because she had a kind 
of uneasy confidence that she would buy it anyway ... Ina 
word: Miss Farmington meant to write a pot-boiler, and to Miss 
Farmington a pot-boiler was not so much a pot-boiler as a gold- 
mine. For, though an accomplished society girl, and in her own 
mind a finished woman of the world, Miss Farmington was not 
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without her ignorance. And so she decided not only that she 
would but also that she could write things like these; that she 
had the English, and more than enough of that; and that what 
she lacked in personal experience she would supply by imagination. 

For in these stories, as Miss Farmington realized, things 
had to happen: swiftly, in a paragraph, or slowly in a page, but 
inexorably. That was the so-to-say distinguishing mark of the 
pot-boiler. Stories in which things did not happen, but grew, 
evolved, faded, atrophied, revived, and generally engaged in pro- 
cesses taking time, took talent as well to get written, and Miss 
Farmington had no illusions about her literary gifts. On the 
other hand she could and would write a pot-boiler, because she 
wished to wear the coral gown with the touch of watery blue. 

She stretched her pale grey silk legs before her and crossed 
her pale grey suede feet on her footstool decorated with a Persian 
dragon, and considered them, and at the same time considered 
how far her own entertaining but entirely undramatic sentimental 
history might be melodramatized . . . Of course there came up 
to the surface of her mind first of all her four years’ friendship 
with Elmer Minott. It came first because it was uppermost, as 
it also was deepest down, as it also was most enveloping. Along 
with it, too, there came the smile that played so great a role, 
conversationally, in Miss Farmington’s friends’ searching analyses 
of the nature of her physical charm. And indeed, when Miss 
Farmington smiled she might almost have dispensed with the 
further support of Vionnet gowns and so forth. 

This friendship: they both lived in constant fear of its dis- 
ruption, as fond parents sometimes live in fear of some injury 
to a wonderful child, for whom they hope they know not what,— 
whether it shall grow up and mature, or retain its childhood’s 
wonder. And so these two handled their friendship carefully, 
not to say gingerly, and neither knew whether or not it was 
maturing, but both felt that it had so far at any rate withstood 
the ravages of age and of habit, and had survived with the peach- 
bloom of freshness and the charm of the ever-changing. 

It was, indeed, a sweet and a dear affair, and Miss Farm- 
ington’s eyes and lips grew tender over it. But her mind remained 
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clear and she perfectly realized that even were she willing to 
present her most private and delicate relationship, distorted, to 
the public, which of course she was not,—that not even then 
would the most stringent condensation of the avowals of their 
actual, their pretended and their desired feelings for one another 
during the entire four years produce a single satisfactory pot- 
boiling page. Yet Miss Farmington made a mental note that for 
their private consumption this literary undertaking might well 
be worth while, and for a moment her eyes glistened with ex- 
citement. 

From this, her most psychological, complex, intangible and 
yet heavy affaire du coeur, Miss Farmington’s thoughts spon- 
taneously jumped the breach to the other extreme: to her lightest, 
most peppery and noisy flirtation. “As the spark plug jumps 
from the positive to the negative pole in the combustion chamber,” 
thought Miss Farmington who had been taking—or perhaps it 
is better to say, to whom had been given—an instruction course 
in motor-car matters. But she thought it without much conviction, 
particularly the part about the poles. Yes, noisy:—that was the 
word. Not melodramatic, but dramatic in a noisy way, the noise 
being supplied exclusively, of course, by him. For a moment 
Miss Farmington hesitated: after all, to characterize the senti- 
mental rhythm and tempo of one of the greatest musicians of 
the day as “noisy” was hardly felicitous—Yet, why not? Spanish 
music was noisy even if great, and Alfonso Parez, thought great 
as composer and pianist alike, was also noisy. And indeed did 
he not really fill all the requirements for a hero of a slappy pot- 
boiler, wondered Miss Farmington, working herself up to a 
comparatively high pitch of optimism. He was handsome, tall, 
leonine, with burning black eyes and a shock of black hair 
(though Miss Farmington thought the shock really belonged less 
to the owner than to the beholder of the hair); and he was a 
foreigner and a Spaniard at that, now, when things Spanish 
were becoming the rage. And certainly he was fiery and tem- 
peramental; even such terms as cave-man, red-blooded, vital, 
gigantesque, surge and urge, and indeed the entire slappy term- 
inology could readily be absorbed by him, while the fact that he 
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was a musical genius and a man self-cultivated to the point of 
intellectuality might easily be kept dark. 

And his conversation, too,—here Miss Farmington drew in 
her grey feet and sat bolt upright, flushing with interest,—even 
his conversation might largely be used “as is.” His rapid and 
intense wooing on the snowy banks of Riverside Drive, his frank 
avowal of his previous love-affairs, his ingenuous recommendation 
of his qualities as lover, his proud gestures used to emphasize 
doubtful sentiments ;—all in all an attitude picturesque, immoral 
and selfish, to which his shrewd intelligence sought to give the 
color of the elemental, the un-moral, the beyond-all-good-and- 
evil ;—he was, yes, he was a ready-made pot-boiler hero in spite 
of possessing charm and intelligence and perhaps even genius. 

And he was amusing . .. Here Miss Farmington had an 
unpleasant flash of insight at which she first blinked, but which 
she finally faced. For why after all, it had occurred to her to 
ask, was Parez amusing? Was it not just because, being a 
pot-boiler hero, at least in his sentimental life, he had for some 
unfathomable reason been inflamed by her, Barbara Farmington, 
a more or less Henry-Jamesian heroine, as she liked to believe? 
Was it not just this that lent to their episode the charm of the 
picturesque, the exotic, the fantastic, the illusory, the unreal? 
Their relation, she reflected, dimpling, was like the occasional rare 
meeting of the radiant setting sun and the rising burnished moon 
in one great sky. Here they both were, reflecting color on one 
another, and for a moment the enchanted onlooker at their glories 
thought of them as one great harmonious spectacle. And Miss 
Farmington liked the fact that it was the fiery sun that des- 
cended and sank away, leaving her, the silvery moon, in pos- 
session of the heavenly fields. 

After this pleasant digression she returned, refreshed, to 
the consideration of the pot-boiler. Obviously, then, it became 
imperative that she should transform herself into a suitable hero- 
ine; suitable to respond to his “urge,” his passionate, red-blooded 
urge. But as such a simple consummation might indeed increase 
the population of the world but not the interest of the story, 
something further would, it was apparent, have to intervene. 
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And here Miss Farmington recalled Parez’ boast of his five- 
years’ fidelity to one of his past love-affairs, a record of which 
he was so proud that he announced it in a voice made sonorous, 
not to say screaming, by his fervour, which indeed had a religious 
tinge, as though he found himself in the presence of a miracle. 
Miss Farmington recalled that it had awakened in her echoes 
of a similar experience of a fortnight before, when an impressive 
cook of many situations had as a climax presented a four years’ 
reference, in which she had exhibited the same degree of pro- 
fessional pride mixed with incredulous awe. The lady referred 
to by the cook, to be sure, lived in New York, whereas Alfonso’s 
little model friend resided in Madrid. But, after all, what of 
that? In fact, so much the better for the pot-boiler! “Yes,” 
decided Miss Farmington, “so much the better.” 

She, who would be Evelyne Kathryne Van Schuysdale (to 
indicate her ancient lineage and all that it involved), having de- 
cided to sacrifice her complete propriety both inherited and in- 
herent: her name, her views, her instincts, and also her com- 
fort,—having resolved to sacrifice her “all” to this elemental 
genius with whom one did not argue and bargain, with whom 
one either united oneself to touch the very “nerve of life’— 
where was she ?—oh yes: Evelyne had decided to make this head- 
on dive into the seething ocean of the great chaotic depths of 
the elemental ;—with one reservation, however: she must first 
verify her lover’s longest reference. 

Was this resolve atavistic? Was it perhaps the nature of 
Evelyne Kathryne’s (happily for her) deceased father cropping 
up, or should one say down, into this precautionary measure? 
Or was it but one of the spoiled beauty’s many whims? Or 
could it be due to an instinct for regularity unconsciously brought 
over from the sphere of the domestic, where Miss Van Schuys- 
dale made it a rule to introduce no one into her household whose 
reference she had not personally investigated? Quién sabe? 
(This was Miss Farmington’s only Spanish.) Certainly not 
Miss Van Schuysdale, and certainly not her creator, Miss Farm- 
ington. But nevertheless her resolve stood as firm as the rock 
of Gibraltar. (Another rather neat atmospheric allusion, thought 
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Miss Farmington.) And before this resolve Parez’ manipula- 
tions,—his velvet touch that held tens of thousands enthralled at 
Carnegie Hall, his caressing and tender touch, and his over- 
whelming dynamics, his truly superhuman daemonic and supernal 
force,—all, all were alike powerless! 

Aye, though in all else Evelyne had bowed down before the 
irresistible domination of his allure, on this one point she had 
stood up to him in equal elemental strength, in gigantesque force, 
his very mate, the mate of his soul and body! (Miss Farmington 
began to get so interested that for a rash moment she thought 
of going to the trouble of providing herself with paper and 
pencil.) 

Evelyne therefore, all protests and cajoleries—to be des- 
cribed in detail—to the contrary, employed great portions of 
her wealth in hunting the little model to the ground. The ten- 
tacles of her wealth reached out all over Spain, and so forth. 
And at last success attended her heroic efforts. Juanita was 
found, dancing in an obscure cabaret or something in Saragossa 
(where Miss Farmington remembered to have seen a very hand- 
some officer on the perron of the railway station, this being the 
only feature of Saragossa she had become personally acquainted 
with). And finally, after much trouble—to be described in de- 
tail—Juanita had been persuaded to come to New York . 
and had come! 

And now occurred the great scene, in which these twain 
confronted each other! Here they stood, these twain bound 
together by no tie other than their common interest in this man 
Parez: the fair, proud and still irreproachable scion of one of 
the great families of the United States of North America, as 
the Germans put it, and the fiery little flower from some tropical 
garden of Spain, blooming unnoticed! The girl in whose em- 
brace this man had passed five short years of his immaturity, 
and the girl to whose promises alone he was dedicating the love 
of his manhood’s climax,—the love of his virility and verve. 
For now Alfonso Parez, to whom Miss Farmington decided to 
give the Italian camouflage of Alfredo Sideretti (in honor of 
another colorful friend) was indeed at the height of his unparal- 
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leled genius ;—all of his qualities fully developed and all focused 
into his urge toward her, the frail North-American ‘femme de 
téte,’ who for reasons known to nature only was an enticement 
and a seduction to this strong man, as was long before to the 
superman Samson the crafty Delilah (likewise a ‘femme de téte 
in more senses than one, thought the authoress). 

Well, here then they were, confronting one another in the 
sumptuous Van Schuysdale drawing-room on Fifth Avenue, fur- 
nished in Louis the something with Meissonier and Bouguereau 
pictures and onyx pedestals and tables with gold trimmings—to 
be described in detail. And then there happened a strange thing! 
The spoiled aristocrat, who, pushed by some vague but powerful 
urge had most firmly intended to put this woman, confronting 
her, through the third degree, who had planned to force from her 
by fair means or foul the detailed particulars of Alfredo Side- 
retti’s record ;—what kind of service he had performed, how he 
had acquitted himself, what qualities and what frailties he had 
revealed, whether he had left of his own volition or had been 
dismissed,—after one sharp glance into the horribly pained black 
eyes of this creature burning with sadness, Evelyne Kathryne 
Van Schuysdale felt all her pre-arranged plans melt away like 
April snows. In their place there arose a great surge of sisterly 
Syrapathy. And somehow her heart spoke to her and told her 
that here was a tragedy, that Juanita still loved Alfonso or Al- 
frerlo rather, with that rare love that passeth understanding and 
that flowers but once in a great while,—like a century plant. 
Evelyne suddenly knew this, and knew more: she knew suddenly 
that she herself was blessed or cursed with this same rare flow- 
ering of love. (Twice in a century, then, Miss Farmington real- 
ized uneasily.) Here, then, loomed a tragedy; large, dark, over- 
shadowing, obscuring all else for these twain bound together by 
‘no tie other than their common consuming love for this man! 
(Common, thought Miss Farmington, is not quite felicitous— 
well, let it pass.) Swept aside as by a gigantesque tornado into 
the vortex of a vomiting crater was the entire superstructure of 
so-called civilization in this rarefied air of elemental reality. 

“I sent for you because he, Alfredo Sideretti, needs you; you 
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understand that he loved you for long years, and he cannot live 
without a woman by his side: he needs you.” Evelyne, now 
deathly pale, drew the foreign creature into her arms made strong 
by love and truth. But now suddenly Juanita, too, as though de- 
riving courage and greatness from this embrace, drew herself 
up to her full stature, her black eyes flashed, and looking straight 
into the proud aristocrat’s violet ones, she cried passionately: 
“But he loves you now; he is a genius, and cannot be judged as 
other men ;—he must have that which he loves. He has need 
of you now, beautiful Senorita!” 

Miss Farmington’s mind paused. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this major and this minor premise according to the 
rules of logic would inevitably be: ‘He needs us both,” pro- 
nounced in due form, with a synchronous embrace in which these 
two so different beings cleansed themselves forever from the dross 
of convention, and from egotism, and dove below, or rose above it 
to pure elemental altruism,—the sublimity of their sex . 

Here Miss Farmington’s thoughts made another boasts 
pause. She felt by no means certain that this solution was a 
suitable one,—even for a pot-boiler . . 

“Well, we shall see,” she decided. “This, after all, is but a 
trifle: if I do not cause this particular thing to happen, numerous 
other ones may well be made to happen. Juanita cau, for instance, 
turn out to be his sister, with a proper ending; or his discarded 
wife with a tragic ending; or else, when confronted by Alfredo, 
she may turn out not to have known him at all, and in a terrible 
scene his reference may thus be proved to have been forged—a 
mere piece of braggadocio.,” 

But this last ending, although it rather appealed to Miss 
Farmington, unpleasantly opened up a whole new series of com- 
plications, and fatigued her already somewhat over-exercised 
imagination. And she felt, besides, that whether the dénoue- 
ment were this, that, or the other was indeed of but slight con- 
sequence :—the thing was done and accomplished, and the coral 
gown with the touch of watery blue completely hers! Elated, 
she consulted her diamond wrist-watch: five o’clock—and still 
time to fly to Kendell’s and place her order with Miss Orchard. 
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On her leisurely flight thither Miss Farmington let her mind 
dwell pleasantly on the realities of her flirtation with Parez, and 
she found it good. For, after all, there probably had been a 
Juanita of some kind, and after all was it not very diverting 
and also a little remarkable that she, Barbara Farmington, should 
have replaced the—well, the actualities of this Juanita in the sensi- 
bilities of a Spanish genius! (For a fleeting moment Barbara 
wondered whether her pot-boiling exercise was still continuing, as 
the after-image in the eye outlives the vision proper.) But, in 
truth, was not she, Barbara, rather extraordinary, with affairs 
of the heart of extraordinary range and variety? As for Parez: 
it was all very well to compress him into the form of a pot-boiler 
hero,—but was he not in spite of that a rare and engaging crea- 
ture? His delicious humor about everything excepting himself, 
his brilliant impressionability, his fresh reactions to the life about 
him, and his other complexities, were they not real? Proof: 
among all the women he knew, and he knew battalions, it was 
she who held him, and held as by gravitation, from a distance, 
as it were, and at a distance, by the sheer force of her attrac- 
tion : 

Of course there had been others. Miss Farmington ad- 
mitted this certainty: for there was the revelatory fact of his 
quite mechanical technique of love-making with its so-to-say 
standardized parts meant to fit all situations; a technique not 
comparable to his pianistic technique, thought Miss Farmington. 
But there remained the heavier-than-theory fact that this creator 
of musical emotions was at the present time roused and fasci- 
nated by her, the subtle, the cool, the elusive; the one who “did” 
nothing, who simply “was!” And this, too, was a revelatory 
fact: it revealed both the extraordinary influence of her person- 
ality and the possibilities in his . . . his possibilities of eventually 
being transformed by the extraordinary influence of her per- 
sonality from a pot-boiler person into a Henry-James person 

perhaps even into an Elmer Minott 

“Well, Miss Orchard, I’ve come for my rat gown,” Miss 
Farmington announced with her most delicious smile; most de- 
licious, because it was really a response to her vision of Elmer 
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looking at her in it out of the corners of his eyes, and saying : 
“You look rather nice, Babbs.” 

“Why Miss Farmington,” gasped the saleslady, “you didn’t 
say you’d take it when you were in before, and I’ve sold it.” 

“Bother you have!” exclaimed Miss Farmington, almost 
fainting from annoyance. “What a beastly nuisance! Really 
you might have telephoned to make sure, Miss Orchard. I had 
said that I liked it, hadn’t 1? Well, how long will it take to copy 
it,—to make an exact copy, mind you?” 

“Miss Farmington,” the saleslady stuttered, “this is what 
happened. Shortly after you left a customer came who wanted 
six gowns and wanted them all in a hurry. So I sold her six 
models; she took them all right off like that, with the under- 
standing that we shouldn’t copy any of them. I’m awfully sorry, 
Miss Farmington, but you must appreciate that there wasn’t any 
reason why I shouldn’t have sold it. You simply said you'd 
think about the coral gown. Let me show you some others. You 
haven’t seen all our Chéruit and Callot things, I believe.” 

“No, and I don’t want to,” snapped Miss Farmington. “Who’s 
bought my gown?” 

“A Spanish dancer or singer, Juanita Something or other. 
She’s going on at the Century next week. Senor Parez came 
with her to help her select her things; he’s written the music for 
her, I believe. That’s why she wanted exclusive clothes—for her 
appearance ; but it’s funny she brought nothing from Paris. She 
doesn’t look like much either, and she didn’t seem to have any 
idea what she ought to have. Senor Parez settled everything for 
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Definitions 
BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM. 


Music is a treacherous sound, 

Seducing emotions and marking 

Their breathless faces with death. 

Art is an intrepid mountebank, 
Enraging philosophies and creeds 

By stepping into the black space beyond them. 
The mountebank persuades cohesion 

To relax in powerful distortions. 
Religions are blindly tortured eyes, 
Paralyzing the speed of imagination 
With static postures of hope. 

History is an accidental madness, 

Using races and nations 

To simulate a cruel sanity. 

In the final dust 

This trick will be discovered. 
Psychology is a rubber stamp 

Pressed upon. a slippery, dodging ghost. 
The centuries will remove 

All marks of this indignity. 

Men, each snuggling proudly 

Into an inch of plausible falsehood, 
Will hate the careless smile 

That whitens these definitions. 

The table has been broken by fists; 
The fanatic has mangled his voice; 

The scientist cautiously repairs the room 
Beyond which he dares not peer. 

Life, they will never cease to explain you. 


ron Psychoanalytical View 


BY BEVERLEY RANDOLPH TUCKER. 


For years, like others, the personality of Poe, his weird 
stories and his enchanting poems have haunted me. It is this 
ability to haunt, I take it, that has given Poe and his works such 
a gripping hold upon the reading people of all nations. 

Poe has taken his place among the world’s greatest short 
story writers, and the style and substance of these stories throw 
much light upon our understanding of the man. But Poe reaches 
his greatest height in his poetry. His production of poetry was 
not large and his flights not long sustained, still, to my mind, 
nowhere in the great volumes of Byron, or Tennyson, or Brown- 
ing is there such exquisite quality to be found, while, on the other 
hand, only Keats and Shelley have soared to his heights and the 
depths he plumbed were as deep as those of Dante or Milton. 
These sublime extremes place Poe among the greatest poets. His 
poems, like his short stories, are an index to his personality. Al- 
though Poe was a good literary critic, even if an erratic one, this 
was his hack work and does not shed much light upon what 
manner of man he was. 

Poe, then, should be considered in the triune of the man, the 
story writer and the poet. In the consideration of a man and 
his works it is customary to think of him in the light of his hered- 
ity, his early environment, his vicissitudes of life, his habits and 
his health. I think very little real understanding of Poe will be 
arrived at by such approach. Dr. John W. Robertson, who made 
a psychopathic study of Poe, has come nearer, I expect, to “ex- 
plaining” Poe than anyone else, and this is because Dr. Robertson 
is a trained psychiatrist. His contribution is scientific, sanely 
sympathetic, scholarly and conscientious. Still, I believe, Poe 
should be viewed from a somewhat different psychological angle. 
In what I say I shall confine myself, almost exclusively, to the 
consideration of the psychoanalytic aspect of Poe, and that very 
briefly. 
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We shall advance seven leagues at one step by saying that 
Poe must be looked upon as a genius. We may only account 
for genius as being due to an unaccountable combination of 
traits in the ancestry. A genius is a sport and is unexplained 
by Mendel’s law or any other conception of heredity. 

Poe’s early environment could neither make nor break him. 
The chief influence in after life, of this early environment, was 
not his poverty of infancy, nor his youthful life of luxury, nor 
his education or associates, but his mother-love, and this was 
really congenital and not environmental. This mother-love was 
not an incest complex in the vulgar sense, but an aesthetic craving 
far stronger than any desire for drink or drugs he may have 
exhibited. 

Poe’s vicissitudes, while great, his inability to hold positions 
over a long enough period to establish himself comfortably, his 
pitiful poverty and his frequent misunderstandings and being 
misunderstood were the result, rather than the cause, of his 
temperament. 

Dypsomania may be inherited, but we really know very little 
of Poe’s ancestral traits and I do not believe Poe was a dypsoman- 
iac. His early tastings and his drinking at the University of Vir- 
ginia and West Point were nothing more than the experiences of 
the average young gentleman of his day and generation. Nor, in 
my opinion, did Poe ever drink sufficient alcohol to cause or- 
ganic, permanent changes in his central nervous system, or, for 
that matter, in the other organs or tissues of his body. In fact, 
it has been frequently noted, apparently upon good authority, that 
he could stand but little strong drink. Whereas, this little might 
cause a temporary functional upset and even transitory mental 
aberration, it could not cause, I think, structural tissue changes. 
His opium taking was undoubtedly infrequent and never became 
a real factor in his life. 

Poe’s health was probably good most of the time. His 
general body resistance, it would appear, was strong enough for 
him to have failed to contract tuberculosis, although, for some 
time, closely associated with it. 

However, Poe’s physical constitution was so highly organ- 
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ized that, doubtlessly, he was extremely hypersensitive to pain 
and functionally easily deranged. His only physical defect, which 
might have a bearing upon his life and personality, was his sup- 
posed hydrocephalus. Pictures of him certainly look hydroce- 
phalic, but on the other hand, his forehead is said to have slanted 
backward, while that of the true hydrocephalic bulges. Moderate 
hydrocephalus is not at all incompatible with great mental abil- 
ity, as instanced by Daniel Webster and others. It is very hard 
to judge a condition like hydrocephalus in a man who is long 
dead and who was not actually measured in life. There is cer- 
tainly not much evidence to make one believe that hydrocephalus 
had any decided or deciding influence upon his life. 

Was Poe insane? No—not in the accepted sense. I say 
this in the face of the fact that he had hallucinations, may have 
had delusions, suffered lapses of memory at times, had melan- 
choly spells, once called himself insane, and is said, by some, to 
have had an exaggerated ego. The view that Poe was not in- 
sane depends largely upon one’s conception of insanity. High- 
strung and imaginative people, not infrequently, have hallucina- 
tions, or may bring them on voluntarily. Delusions occur in many 
who are considered sane and normal and may guide the life of 
those who are aesthetic or those who believe in the golden streets 
of heaven, or the sulphur fires of hell. Poe’s lapses of memory 
were simply a sublimation of the conscious in favor of the sub- 
conscious. He had cause, in plenty, for his depression of spirits, 
but this was never so profound that he had the real state of mel- 
ancholia—the psychosis. Poe’s exaggerated ego has chiefly been 
noted by his, rather few upon the whole for a literary critic, ene- 
mies. It was never obtrusive and he had none of the essentials 
of paranoia. In truth, Poe did not have any of the regular, known 
forms of insanity and was not as mentally upset as Shelley, Bun- 
yon or Schopenhauer, to mention only a few. Here I must agree 
with Dr. Robertson that a really insane person cannot produce 
great literature. If these things are so, then how explain Poe’s 
genius, his depression of spirits, his lapses, his inability to make 
a material success, his weird conceptions, his flights of imagina- 
tion, his aesthetic loves and his seeking solace at times in alcohol 


or opium? 
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Poe was psychoneurotic. He was physically, nervously and 
mentally highly attuned. He was hypersensitive, deeply emotional 
and vastly imaginative. He was so aesthetic in his art and his 
affections that bad literature actually hurt him and only to the 
ethereal type of woman did he give his real love. In addition 
to these characteristics, Poe loved his mother, whom he hardly 
remembered, with an idealized, adulatory rapture, to such an 
extent that he could hardly bear the mention of her name and 
rarely, if ever, referred to her. His girl loves symbolized his 
mother-love in their delicate, frail, refined types. It was for this 
reason that he could love more than one girl with equal fervor, 
for he did not love the girl herself except in that she became 
the love-object embodying the congenital, subconscious, idealized 
love of his mother. It was for this reason also that he loved and 
tended his sweet, frail, consumptive wife so reverently and 
gently. She was symbolized to such an extent that he did not 
appreciate, except in a vague and impractical way, the necessity 
of providing for her material comforts. And it was for their 
motherliness, the projection of the idea of what his mother might 
have been to him had she lived, that he cared for Mrs. Shelton, 
for Mrs. Clemm and for Mrs. Whitman. 

Poe had what. is known as a split personality and his whole 
life showed a constantly recurring effort to escape from actual 
life. Fortunately for him, and for the world, he was frequently 
successful. I say this in spite of the fact that often his avenues 
of escape led to misery. But a more miserable thing for him, 
and a thing he could not have borne, would have been to have 
found no escape. But for this ability to escape, if I mistake not, 
he would have died, much earlier than he did, of some intercur- 
rent malady, have committed suicide or have gone insane. Poe 
would try to adjust himself to the ordinary routine, but he could 
never succeed for long. He was compelled, by unrecognized 
forces, to escape. His means of escape varied. At one time he 
would wrap himself in the plot of a weird and fantastic story, at 
another, on poetic wings, he would soar in a trance to the heav- 
ens, or sink to the bottomless depths, and, in both of these in- 
stances, in all probability, he was in’ soul-search for his mother. 
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He practiced these and other forms of autohypnotism until he 
became an adept. Sometimes he would lose himself in a crypto- 
gram and at others he would turn to drink or opium, but these 
were incidental with Poe and only served, purposely or accident- 
ally, to open the door of escape. Alcohol and opium, in their 
effect, caused not, nor had any direct influence upon, Poe’s bril- 
liant literary flights. Poe, I believe, can only be justly interpreted 
by the consideration of this mother-complex and of the fact that 
he was a genius. 

A genius pays terrifically for his gifts. Genius knows not 
time, nor order, nor circumstance. Genius burns its candle at 
both ends. Genius, in order to create, creates itself, subjugates, 
crushes, consumes other faculties. The only reward of genius 
is genius—alone, indestructible, without heredity, without environ- 
ment, without convention, inexplicable. Like radium, it feeds 
upon itself interminably and emanates from itself unendingly, 
and, withal, it is so luminous that we must dim our eyes to be- 
hold it, or else we lose our sight. 


Sonnet to a Young Co-Worshiper at the 


Shrine of Uncle Reraus 
BY GEORGE WORTHINGTON. 


What magic fibres constitute the cord 
That ties my soul to thine? One thread of kin, 
And wisps of spiral smoke are twisted in, 

Which purring logs and flickering flames afford ; 

Kubs, Klibs, Sis Cow and ole Br’er Rabbit poured 
Their tribute hairs and whiskers; while the thin, 
Intangible, scarce visible joke could win 

A place in that full distaff’s precious hoard. 


Life plucks, as at a harp, on that one string. 
Not all the music great Caruso sang 
Can move like that harmonious melody. 
And when the fatal shears, Ah, well-a-day! 
Shall snip me off, let the loose remnant hang, 
Loose always, for the memories it may bring. 


Norfolk 
The Flapper City of the South 


BY VIRGINIA TAYLOR MCCORMICK. 


Many years ago Norfolk was a sleepy city with straggling 
streets, (they were laid out by cow paths, these streets upon 
which gentlemen in white linen suits loitered in groups and lifted 
their cork helmets to hoop-skirted ladies, with lace mitts and 
side curls) across which sometimes the tide wandered, leaving 
a brackish trail and occasional crabs to side-step back to the mud, 
oozy with salt and algae, as best they could. 

There were little oyster houses upon both sides of the old 
bridge, that grey stone bridge which was one of the salient fea- 
tures of Granby street; rickety, lean-to structures that looked as 
if they could not stand the strain of many flood-tides, and es- 
pecially do I recall the proprietor of one, who in response to the 
query of housewives, “Mr. Robbins, have you any nice oysters 
today?” always answered, “I’ve got oysters Ma’am, but there 
haven’t been any first class oysters for twenty years!” And this 
was a quarter of a century ago, but Norfolk’s oysters are still the 
best in the world! If you do not believe me eat oysters in Cali- 
fornia where they are the size of oyster crabs and taste like copper ; 
that is where the oyster cocktail had its origin, with the ultimate 
design of concealing the oyster’s natural flavour; or try Louis- 
lana oysters and remember the bottom of a rusty preserve kettle, 
or English oysters, watery, green and without savour. Then 
register, as I did many years ago, a binding vow never to eat 
oysters away from Tidewater Virginia. 

The old bridge on Granby street, with McCullough’s wharf 
and the big four-masters, laden with lumber, have gone and so 
has Mr. Robbins with his oysters and his pots of hyacinths in 
the window,—evidence of his thrift, for he gathered all the old 
bulbs thrown out from hotels and theatres, and under his minister- 
ing touch they blossomed like the rose of Sharon. The horse 
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cars have gone too and the hoop-skirted ladies, with big black 
butlers carrying their market baskets, are no more and Norfolk 
has become a flapper. 

She was never one of the conservative Southern cities; her 
great harbours drew to her too many types of life for that; ask 
Mr. McFee, or read his delightful Harbours of Memory! Jimmy 
Jones was one of the old institutions; Jimmy Jones, whose real 
name was one of unpronounceable, but quite authentic Greek 
nomenclature, but whose canvas back ducks were better cooked 
than any other ducks in the world, just as Jimmy Jones was the 
only person in the world who could tell a red head from a canvas 
back by tasting, and whose oysters were fatter and colder from 
the half shell than any others that were ever tonged from Lynn- 
haven Bay. Even scrambled eggs and roe herring under the 
supervision of Jimmy Jones seemed touched with a divine spark 
and made one think of ambrosia and wonder if this was not the 
way it tasted. Dean Swift perhaps dreamed of this restaurant 
when folding his arms lovingly over his stomach, he said, “serenely 
full the epicure may say, Fate cannot harm me, I have dined 
today.” Despite electric trams and break-neck jitneys Norfolk 
maintained a sleepy air, the air of one expecting sailing vessels 
to arrive this week or next, with cargoes of parrots and pine- 
apples, spicy smelling pine logs and scuppernong grapes, or bales 
of cotton piled high and giving off fleecy particles that made the 
town look as if a synthetic snow storm had blown in with the 
tide; until wars and the rumours of wars shook even this sleepy 
seaport into a galvanic and very wide awake activity. Perhaps 
the affairs of our great United States Government, with its army 
and naval bases, with its numerous and varied interests, added 
to Norfolk’s prestige and population as a cosmopolitan city ; per- 
haps there was a sudden increase in its value as a shipping port, 
but these same business improvements rang the death knell of 
Norfolk as a charming, old-world town, where one might fore- 
gather with one’s kind upon street corners or ask the friendly 
motorman to hold his car just a moment, please, while one went 
back for an extra hat pin or to put a dab of powder on one’s 
nose, for Dorine had not then become the sine qua non of one’s 
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social equipment. That old-world motorman is gone too and in his 
place a busy creature, who pretends not to know you, operates 
an unholy combination of tram, jitney and merry-go-round, known 
as a one-man car, and I hesitate in an opinion as to the effect 
upon him of a modest request to halt his juggernaut while one 
waits to exchange greetings with a passing acquaintance. Not 
much is left of Norfolk’s picturesque old landmarks except the 
beautiful doorways of Freemason Street,—still a Mecca to which 
we may take visitors,—and the cannon ball fired by Lord Dun- 
more and lodged in the wall of Old Saint Paul’s Church. 

Lizette Reese, Baltimore’s poet of international fame, came 
to Norfolk not long ago to foregather with the Poets’ Club, (yes, 
we have a poets’ club, it is one of Mr. Mencken’s Violets in 
Sahara) and when she asked to see old Norfolk I fortunately 
bethought me of these doorways of Freemason Street and straight- 
way we made a pilgrimage there. They are especially enchanting 
to a dweller of Baltimore’s close built residential blocks, red brick 
fronts and white marble steps all just alike, (washed clean every 
Saturday) and Miss Reese was as enthusiastic as I had dared 
to hope. The Barton Myers home has two front doors, equally 
lovely, and the dignified door of the home of General Page re- 
flects the slow-moving splendour of past generations, whose 
low-heeled, soft-soled slippers, peeping from wide, brocaded skirts, 
keeping step with congress gaiters below tight buff trousers and 
long black coats, have passed in to the cheery welcome of a coal 
black retainer, whose wide smile and shining teeth gave promise 
of the bowls of wassail, apple-toddy or eggnog without which 
Norfolk’s old days would have been incomplete. Perhaps it is the 
enforced drinking of homebrew or bootleg uncertainties that has 
made Norfolk a flapper, for her hoop-skirts and her poke bonnets 
are gone: her abbreviated nether garment is as narrow as it is 
short; her fac. is painted and her hair is dyed, or is it hennaed? 
At any rate the result is garish and she always seems to be put- 
ting too much powder on her nose and sipping illicit cocktails 
and trying to disguise their odour with cheap cologne. Her 
sleeves are too short, her arms are sunburned and freckled and 
her frisky bobbed hair seems strangely out of place against 
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the background of her harbour in the evening light. For despite 
the fact that chugging steamers rend the air with siren calls, 
that motor boats race up and down her coast, that airplanes circle 
overhead like hue, noisy dragonflies, there are still silently 
beautiful sailing veisels, with masts cutting the low-hanging clouds 
and grasping stars for toplights, and from a barge laden with 
watermelons drift .1egro songs, musical and haunting, such as 
our fathers listened to when they strolled at sunset on the banks 
of the Elizabeth. lfore often, however, there is a jazz band, 
accompanied by a hor -ible discord of jazz songs, whose syncopated 
echoes make night hideous, and the liquid, stirring plantation 
melodies have retired ‘o the dwelling place of the hoop-skirt and 
side curls. 

The years that hive seen these changes have of necessity 
brought some compensition for their losses and the intellectual 
life of Norfolk, under lier flapper exterior, has stirred to a more 
vivid consciousness. B.it this flapper has a fairy godmother, a 
one time teacher of Norfolk before her flapper days, and after 
many years in Europe the war drove her back upon old friends 
and familiar haunts. From her fairy wand has grown the Nor- 
folk Society of Arts, with its collection of pictures, housed in a 
lovely Queen Anne building, graciously loaned by one of the 
newcomers to Norfolk, as we distinguish newcomers from native 
born, but a newcomer whose roots have in the past twenty years 
found congenial soil here, and with a board of hard working 
women this fairy godmother and this gracious hostess have built 
up a veritable stronghold for the city’s intellectual life. Every 
Thursday afternoon from October to April in this building is 
given a free lecture to which the public is made welcome, and 
it is all the more a thing of divine afflatus because of its in- 
auguration as a memorial to the fellow-teacher of our fairy god- 
mother, who somewhere out there in space walks more buoyantly 
and rests more happily because of the carrying forward of her 
work. Strangers find their way to these Thursday afternoons 
and partake of our literary hospitality and sometimes of a cup 
of tea to cheer the heart. The Norfolk Society of Arts also 
houses the Little Theatre ef Norfolk, for the Arts Players are 
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merely a branch of the mother organization and their five the- 
atrical bills each season have given fresh impetus to the literary 
and artistic life of the city. Under this same sheltering roof tree 
free concerts are made available for the general public, not for 
members only, and each year brings its lists of literary and ar- 
tistic contests and distribution of prizes. 

So one sees that Norfolk is not all bad, even if she is a 
flapper; she has outgrown her clothes and she has developed the 
insidious desire for expansion, all of which are unbecoming at- 
tributes and destroy old-world peace and domestic happiness. 

But no matter how old-world and sleepy has been Norfolk’s 
air, there has been always a spirit in her body. Whether she 
wore wide and flowing hoop-skirts or short and narrow flapper 
ones, that spirit has burned with a ceaseless flame. 

It is the spirit that saved Yorktown; the spirit that fought 
yellow fever and never faltered before its dangers and its sacri- 
fices; the spirit that made the Jamestown exposition to shine 
as a bright particular star set in the gleaming silver of our har- 
bour; the spirit that stirred James Barron Hope to write of 
Hampton Roads: 


Behind me purplish lines marked out the town, 
Before me stretched the noble Roadstead’s tide: 
And there I saw the Evening sun go down— 
Casting a parting glory far and wide— 

As king who for the cowl puts off the crown— 
So went the sun: and left a wealth of light 
Ere hidden by the cloister-gates of Night. 


Beholding this my soul was stilled in prayer, 

I understand how all men, save the blind, 

Must find religion in a scene so fair 

And formulate a creed within the mind ;— 

See prophecies in clouds; fates in the air; 

The skies flamed red; the murm’ring waves were hushed— 
“The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 
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With the same wonderful sun to pass across the heavens 
and the same silver moon to succeed as its palimpsest, we 
have what other places lack, to stir the spirit to new hope and 
to fresh appreciation of loveliness,—Hampton Roads like a 
glorious and heroic mirror to catch these passing wonders and 
make them more perfect and more lasting. 

There is Larchmont River lying like a twisted silver ribbon 
in the flapper’s hair; there is the dignified and salt-tanged Eliz- 
abeth River giving her vigour and courage, a silver thong to bind 
her flapper sandals more safely and surely to her feet and there 
is the wealth of the two Virginias’ coal mines pouring in upon 
the railroads which have their termini within the radius of this 
flapper’s smile, and toss these sparkling jewels into her short- 
skirted lap without even expecting so much as a thank you, for 
it is all in the day’s work! Lying within reach of the flapper’s 
highly manicured hands are the gardens of Tidewater Virginia, 
from which she may cull the choicest fruits and vegetables to 
nourish her body and the vast and roaring waves wash up to her 
feet the sea’s most tempting offerings. Who could live upon 
Spanish Mackerel and not walk upon the spiritual heights? Who 
could be cross after a dinner of soft crabs? So perforce this 
flapper has a good disposition and is without envy of other cities 
or desire for their geographical or spiritual concomitants. She 
is a lazy flapper at heart; a flapper who sighs for four-masters 
and leisurely unloading of cargoes, for it is really an exterior 
spirit that has forced upon her steamers and electric trams. She 
shudders at the noise of the airplanes overhead and sometimes in 
her flapper’s soul there arises a longing to sit by the fireside and 
darn the family socks as in the days long past, or to push the baby 
carriage in the park on Sunday afternoons, instead of rushing 
off to the beaches with a one-piece Annette Kellerman to pose 
before the camera, arms held aloft ready for a dive when they 
are actually aching to hold a soft, round baby, with yellow curls 
and an adorable turned up nose; with eyes like blue hyacinths 
under water and whose clinging fingers on her breast would 
make even a flapper forget to pose! 

I will say it again; Norfolk is a flapper city, but only her 
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own daughters and granddaughters may say so; no matter how 
quick we are to criticise our mothers or adopted mothers for 
turning flapper, we are even quicker to resent a mere outsider 
suggesting that they may lack one single element of perfection. 
Perhaps it is the Irish of us! 

Short skirts, bobbed hair, rouged cheeks and lips, too freely 
powdered nose and a dash of over-strong violet extract, a general 
inconsequent air of flapperdom is hers, but even so the spirit still 
lives: wisdom and passion are part of her heritage! 

“Give me but these and though the darkness close 
Even the night shall blossom as the rose.” 


The Deserted Barn 


BY ARTHUR CREWE INMAN. 


Behind the barn, the sunlight seems 
To flood the long-forgotten field 
With golden calm. The forest curves, 
An amphitheatre of living green, 
High galleried with spruce and pine, 
To make enclosure of the whole 
Above the tangled grass, grown rank 
With weeds, piebald yellow and white 
With daisies, mustard, and buttercups 
The busy insect world quickens 

The air with tiny life. Somewhere, 
Invisible, a whitethroat sings. 

And ever, against a drop of grey 
Where rises to its eaves the barn, 

A myriad swallows dart and swoop, 
Exquisite boomerangs of flight. 

Atop the roof a weather-cock 

Still stands with neck and wings upthrust 
As if about to shrill his taunt, 
Pathetic now, that once this world 

Of the crumbling human enterprise 
Which he has surveyed so long—was man’s. 
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The King Had Seven Wives 


BY ELIZABETH NELSON. 


Why this particular stout king of whom I am about to tell 
you should have been so unfortunate in his wedding, remains 
only a matter of speculation. Perhaps he was disliked of the 
gods. One cannot be sure. Certainly, there appeared no reason 
why he should not have lived fairly peacefully with his first wife, 
until they should both have come to the age where it is only de- 
cent to die. The king was not unpleasant to look upon, though 
stout; he had excellent digestion, and one cannot expect kings 
to have a sense of humor. 

When he was no longer very young, he said to himself, or 
to his chief counsellor, which is almost the same: 

“The kingdom must inevitably have an heir. And an heir 
necessitates a wife, if one is to do the thing properly. Therefore, 
I shall marry, and you may find me a wife. See that she is not 
unbeautiful, or clever. It is not advisable for a queen to be 
clever.” 

Said the counsellor, “Your majesty shall be obeyed.” 

And, in due time, he was. The young queen would not 
possibly have dared to be clever, if she had known how. But she 
had blue eyes and a dimple, and a pleasing fashion of singing 
thin, sweet melodies, which lulled the king to sleep after dinner. 

Her end was lamentable in the extreme. She fell ill of a 
fever which ravaged the land, and in her delirium she was thrice 
heard to call aloud a name that was not the king’s. But no one 
thought fit to mention this circumstance to his majesty, and after 
she died it was remarked at court that he seemed unable to enjoy 
his accustomed siesta after the meal. 

When that period of retirement exacted by good taste had 
elapsed, the king again took unto himself a wife, being ignorant 
of the malice of the gods. The second was more beautiful than 
the first, in a tall, silken fashion which pleased the king’s fancy. 
But, through an unfortunate attitude of mind, she was not al- 
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ways sufficiently rejoiced at the honor which had befallen her. 
Indeed, at times, one might almost have supposed that she would 
have preferred to be elsewhere than in the household of the stout 
king. She was given to walking alone in a neglected garden of 
the palace grounds, and would sometimes return from these walks 
with a strange bleakness of expression in her dark eyes. Alto- 
gether it was rather a cheerful solution when her foot slipped 
from the bridge over a little lake in the garden. The water was 
not very deep, and it was observed in undertones by some of 
the courtiers that if she had exerted herself sufficiently, she would 
not have been drowned. 

“These funerals are bad for my digestion,’ murmured the 
stout king. “Find me a wife who will not so quickly require to 
be buried.” 

In accordance with this desire, the third queen was a person 
of joyous temperament and amazing red hair. She amused her- 
self extremely well at court, but her career there was brief. Be- 
traying a deplorable lack of finer instinct, she fell in love with the 
king’s valet, and eloped with him in the midst of a court festival. 
The valet was duly hanged and quartered, but the former queen 
was treated with more clemency, because she had amused the 
king with her jokes. She was only banished. 

By this time, the stout king was aware of some opposition on 
the part of fate, and he chose his next wife with great care. A 
plain duchess of at least thirty, she was, revealing no obstacles 
in the way of a long and domestic existence. Her chief charac- 
teristic was a rather chilling habit of silence. Consequently, it 
was something of a surprise when she was found hanged by 
her own hands from the chandelier of her bedchamber . . . 

The king’s counsellor, a person of unlimited resourcefulness, 
produced the next wife, a foreign princess who was no longer 
young, but still beautiful in a dark and romantic style. She 
brought with her from her far home a dog of prodigious size, 
which accompanied her constantly, wherever she went. The king 
was remarked to have a pointed dislike of the animal, but the 
queen firmly resisted all proposals to be rid of him. It appeared 
merely poetic justice when the creature went mad quite suddenly 
one day, and bit her so that she died. 
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Frankly, the stout king was annoyed. It had not occurred to 
him to be in love with any of his wives, but even so, it is not 
wholly pleasant to have married and disposed of five women. It 
sometimes has the effect of giving one a bad reputation. Still, 
being of a resolute character, he did not hesitate to summon 
from a neighboring land a princess whose portrait he had seen. 
The portrait represented her as a lady in a green gown, with a 
quantity of blonde hair flowing over it. Though of no remarkable 
beauty, she had nothing at all unpleasing in her face, so that the 
king bade fair to be well satisfied. When she arrived, he found 
that the portrait had grossly lied. She bore upon her nose, in 
the middle of the bridge, a wart—an unavoidable wart, which 
even the most charitable could not deny. The king caused her to 
be sent home without delay. 

Now, this ruler who had no longer been young when he first 
married, was approaching what is kindly. called middle age, but 
which is not middle at all, being at the farther end of existence. 
He sought counsel of his minister, and, being, as I have pointed 
out, of a resolute nature, determined to attempt once more the 
extremely doubtful experiment of matrimony. 

“T should prefer that she be beautiful,” said the stout mon- 
arch, “since it is not pleasant to look at an ugly face across the 
table. But, since, too, I have been thwarted by fate, I am not 
particular. Only take care that she is not clever ... It 
would spoil my digestion.” 

The seventh wife answered admirably the first requirement. 
She was young; she had beauty and bright laughter. But she 
‘laughed no more after her marriage; she smiled instead, without 
mirth. Her beauty, which was the beauty of slim grace, and 
charming perfection of feature, remained. She was not given 
to singing thin, sweet melodies in the evening; nor did she walk 
alone through the dusk. Of any member of the king’s house- 
hold, or of the dapper courtiers, she was in no wise enamoured. 
She did not seem likely to hang herself from the ceiling, nor did 
she show any preference for dogs of prodigious size. Altogether, 
she promised to do well, and the king’s digestion improved. 

But presently, when he had got used to seeing her face across 
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the table, he was discomfited to perceive his new bride was not 
all that could be desired as a companion. When he was pleased 
to be genial, she did not always remember her duty as his wife. 
To support the wit of her husband, is one of the first duties of the 
married woman. But the seventh wife seemed lamentably un- 
aware of this. She even had a disconcerting habit of smiling at the 
wrong moment, and then she smiled to herself, as if reflecting 
upon a matter of private amusement. Her smile grew in time to 
be a trifle unpleasant, as if the secret jest had acquired a certain 
quality of sharpness. She occasionally appeared to regard her- 
self in the mirror with an expression of ironic disillusion, as if 
she were confirming herself in some bitter knowledge. But she 
never spoke the thoughts of her heart to anyone. 

Presently it came to be that she spoke but little to her hus- 
band. Only, whenever he addressed her, that curious smile came 
and marred the beauty of her face. And the king, disliking it, 
pondered the matter within him. 

One day, as, following a habit which had grown upon her, 
she was staring from a high window in her chamber—a window 
which looked to far hills and a winding road—the king came 
into the room. 

“What are you doing?” he asked, not in obtuseness, but 
merely to make her speak. 

She spoke briefly. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

“That is not so,” said her stout husband. “Doubtless you 
are thinking. Am I right?” 

“Perhaps,” she answered, and did not turn from the window. 

Kings are not famed for their patience. 

“What are you thinking?’ he demanded. “Tell me your 
thought.” 

She looked at him, and her beautiful eyes had a strange ex- 
pression, 

“Why should I tell you my thought?” she said coldly. “My 
thoughts belong to me.” 

The king’s wrath broke upon her, and it waxed greater be- 
cause he saw that curious, still smile upon her face. 
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“I am the king!” he cried. “Do you defy me?” 

The king’s wife only smiled the more, and as he grew purple 
in vast rage, she did a terrible thing. She laughed. For the 
first time since her marriage, she laughed, aloud and unafraid. 

The king drew his sword and slew her with his own hands. 

She made no cry of any kind. Her laugh ceased, and a great 
crimson flow of blood poured from her white throat, and over 
her gown. As she sank to the floor, the king bent over and 
stared at her, filled with horror of his deed. 

There was no fear or pain upon her lovely face. But, even 
in death, she smiled. And the king was not sorry he had slain her. 

(You see, she had laughed at him.) 

But it was for another reason that he did it. 


Gabriel in April 


BY MARY DALLAS STREET, 


I saw Lord Gabriel today, 

I saw him well and learned his name. 
He sat within a young tree’s boughs, 
And they were pink with flame. 


“T thought that this was Spring,” I said, 
“That these were blossoms on this tree.” 
I did not know that on this earth 

A shape from Paradise might be. 


“My name is Gabriel,” he said, 

“And you are right to think me Spring, 
“For Gabriel means,” and here he smiled, 
“ ‘The presence of the Lord I bring.’ ” 


Adapting the Afghan 
BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 


My dear Redman :— 

The passionate and almost peremptory tone of your letter 
was something of a shock to me. But it was scarcely a surprise. 
I know how keen is your interest in the literature of the lesser 
nationalities and, though I regard as rather fantastic your pro- 
gram for enriching the cultural soil of these states by mixing 
with it the dark humus of Indo-African tribes, I respect the 
sincerity of your devotion. But let us be done with these cour- 
tesies. You ask a series of frank questions; you shall have 
equally candid replies. 

Why, you repeat in one form or another, do I hesitate to 
give the anthology of Afghan lyrics to a panting public, especially 
since the demand for the vigorously exotic has only been whetted 
by the recent flood of Oriental adaptations? You, of all workers 
in that field, should understand my hesitancy. Observe how so 
comparatively simple a study as Chinese poetry has been variously 
confused by Arthur Waley, Amy Lowell, Witter Bynner and 
other sinologue-rollers. Surely, you have not forgotten the re- 
sults of Burton Holt’s grotesque paraphrases from the Burmese 
or Nathan Robert’s pitiful reflections from the Malayan, apparent- 
ly the easiest of all transplantings. Frankly, rather than render 
such disservice to the original, I would rather allow the manu- 
script, with its cabalistic illuminations, to rot in the bottom- 
drawer of my desk. 

And this brings me to your second and somewhat more 
embarrassing inquiry. “Why,” you ask, “has Mr. Untermeyer 
not published even one of the brief Desert Dirges—if,” you add 
significantly, “he has ever really translated them?’ You are, 
I may as well admit, justified in your suspicion. 

I have not been able to endow my hundreds of translitera- 
tions, notes and vocables with that finality of form which is the 
distinction we demand of poetry. And for this reason: When 
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young Ayub Jan went back to Mazar-I-Sharif to take charge of 
the destinies of the Yusufzads, I had not quite mastered the 
Afghan written language though, as you will remember, I con- 
versed fairly fluently in the demotic tongue. Six months after 
Ayub’s departure, I could read any legend in Afghan characters 
and I turned to the loaned manuscript with more than the pro- 
verbial eagerness. Imagine my horror, if you can, when I dis- 
covered that the hitherto oral Afghan poetry (which Ayub, elim- 
inating the vulgar Pushtu references, had been the first to reduce 
to writing) was composed without any consonants whatsoever ! 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that we of the West are a 
consonantal people, while the Orient, depending on the shifting 
of pitch and timbre, expresses itself through its aspirates and 
vowels. But never, even in the most recondite Congo dialects, 
had I encountered a speech in which the consonant was absolutely 
and irrevocably missing. To give you an idea of what I mean, 
let me take the magnificent “Cry for Water” to which you refer. 
You picture the setting. A parched dusk; the moon, a smoking 
cinder fallen on a smouldering sky; a colony of hillsmen des- 
cending the granite passes of the Hindu Kush mountains. For 
days—possibly for weeks—not a drop has moistened the black 
lips of the pilgrims. Drink is the one topic of their infrequent 
bursts of speech; the trickle of rain and rivers runs through 
their dreams; water is their longing, their lust, their life. Sud- 
denly, with a fierce spontaneity, their voices leap to that amazingly 
liquid chant, the first verse of which Ayub has transcribed thus: 

Eyo’ we we yo’ we yie yo — 

Eyo’ we we yo’ we yie yo — 

Eyo’ we we yo’ we vie yo — 


HO — 0—o 
HO — 0 —o 
Awu-yie wa awu-yie wa! 
HO —o0—o 


Aahhheeee — eye — owe — Yuuu! 


An interlinear translation yields little. The actual (not the 
symbolic) values give us nothing more than this: 
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Eyo’ we we yo’we 
We are crying grief grief pain-in-breast 
yie (a syllable used to add emphasis; might Yo 
be rendered “Aye!” or “Yea!’’) Empty 
HO — 0 —o 
Liquid sky 


(i. e. Water. The word suggests a primitive 

awareness of the chemical nature of the element, 

being formed of the symbols H (Hydrogen) 

and O (Oxygen). 
Awu yie wa awu yie wa! 
Dry am I aye how Dry am I aye how! 

So far, so good. But how is it possible to give even a con- 

ception of that culminating, final cri-de-coeur: “Aahhheeee — eye 
— owe — Yuuu!” which, massing all the vowels in their accus- 
tomed order, transcends mere literature. To approximate the ef- 
fect of this sustained threnody, one must remember that Afghan 
verse, akin to the Chinese, depends greatly on the intonation, and 
that the three manners of voice-production (the nasal, the guttural 
or glottal, and the umbilical) more than compensate for the ab- 
sence of consonantal variety. Holt suggests that this variation 
of laryngeal and diaphragmatic tone can be suggested by printing 
the syllables in the rise-and-fall contours of the hills in which 
they were shaped. For example: 


But I am afraid I may be growing the least bit technical. Let 
me quote a simpler lyric—one common among the Ghilzai during 
the festival of the tirmai (autumn crop)—that I have translated 
with somewhat better results: 

Yuw ayu-i wauyu haiee 
Gone from me happiness not-grown (i. e. childhood) 
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Yuw ayu-i waull (b) aahaha (k) 

Gone from me joys Spring-planting (the consonants 
are suggested but not pro- 
nounced) 

Yuw oywyu yewo iwuya 

Gone season fertility beautiful 

Yel Waw hwo-i 

Come night (or Death) take me 


This fragment has, I grant, a cosmic sweep, a certain uni- 
versality. But is the emotion sufficiently powerful to make one 
forget its decided limitations of utterance? Is there enough 
distinction of phrase, let alone feeling, to atone for the scarcely 
concealed banality? Is it, in short, any less vapid and sentimental 
than the Berber ballads, the Chindau folk-rhythms or even the 
Tasmanian dance-songs which you have always affected to de- 
spise? I regret that there can be no question concerning the 
tenor of your reply. 

Meanwhile, I have not altogether abandoned the task to 
which I have consecrated so many hours. In another five or 
six years, I hope to give my Afghan translations that fusion of 
freshness and form which the originals demand. Failing to 
do this—and your challenging note is not the least annoying of 
barriers—I will refuse to be haunted by the fearful fascination 
of that manuscript. I will burn it. Worse, I will turn it over 
to you. 

Desperately yours, 
Louis UNTERMEYER. 


The River James 


BY MARY JOHNSTON. 


Narrow, sliding, darkly clear, 
Little rivers 

Kiss among the mountains. 
Then is born the James 
That in old days 

Was named Powhatan, 
Three hundred years ago.— 
Powhatan the Indian, 

James the English King.— 
Arrived the Adventurers, 
And called the River James, 
Three hundred years ago, 
And called the River James. 


Three hundred miles 

Runs the River James. 

Bubbles cool the mountain springs, 
Slides the narrow stream. 
Maidenhair and rhododendron, 
Flame azalea, dogwood, laurel, 
Roots of hemlocks, 

Giant hemlocks, 

Where the Indian kneeled, 


Cupped his hand and drank cool water.—: 


Seven miles at Hampton Roads, 
That’s the River James! 

Wide enough for all your fleets, 
Merchant fleets, men of war, 
Wide enough for battles. 
Merrimac, Monitor! 
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Wide enough, wide enough, 

The old James, 

The old Powhatan, 

The solemn, vast, majestic River, 
Flowing out to Chesapeake, 
Flowing out to Ocean! 


Red soil counties 

Drop colour into James, 
Albemarle and Buckingham, 
Fluvanna, Goochland, Powhatan. 
Red as sumach, 

Indian red 

Mountain clear, 

Midland red, 

Mix together, flow together, 

To the sea. 


The snow is melting, 
The rains come down. 
The voice is loud, 
The voice of the James. 
Freshet! Freshet! 
Freshet and Flood! 
Hoarse and loud 

As a million bulls 

Of Bashan! 

The banks are naught, 
The bridges go. 
Danger and loss! 
Danger and woe! 
Flood—flood— 

Flood in the James, 
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The ancient, mighty, tawny James! 
Over the rocks at Richmond, 
Between green islets, 

Murmuring, rushing, 

Beneath the city of the dead, 

Beneath Hollywood, 

Where the ivy grows so thickly on the oaks, 
By Belle Isle, 

By the Tredegar, 

Smoke and thunder of god Vulcan, 
Murmuring, rushing, 

Over the rocks and among the islands,— 
These are the falls 

That the Adventurers named 

‘Falls of the Far West,’ 

For, said they, 

(In Sixteen seven) 

“The South Sea, the Rich Sea, 

May be six days march, 

Not more, 

Up this river swirling 

Among emerald and odorous islands.” 


Below 

The Falls by Richmond, 

From of old 

To this autumn day 

When the leaves are the mantles of kings, 
What ships have sailed, 

What ships have sailed the River James! 
Behold the gray-pearl canvasses, 

The Susan Constant, Goodspeed and Discovery. 
Ships of England, 

Men of England, 

Sailing by Point Comfort, 
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Marvelling at this River, 
Coming to anchor, 

Before a low Island, 

Behold the Dutch ship, 
Bringing black men from Africa, 
Ebony men, strong men, 
Rich-voiced men and women.— 
We have reft you from Congo, 
We have brought you to James, 
Henceforth it is yours, 

Your River as ours! 


All the ships 

For London Port, 

Tobacco laden, 

All the sloops, 

All the planters,— 

The music drifts 

From off the ships! 

And the pirate too, 

Flag of the pirate, 

Blackbeard the Pirate daring the River! 

Trade ships, slave ships, a thousand ships of the 
Settler. 

O River James, 

Harken the singing, 

Harken the sighing! 

Ships of the Revolution, 

Tarleton and Cornwallis, 

Lafayette and Rochambeau. 

Ships of all the Wars, 

Dutch Gap thunders, 

Harken the crying from the decks of the 
Cumberland ! 

Regard 
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Ships ! 

The first ironclads and the last dreadnaughts. 
And now, 

Steamers with the band playing. 

And now, 

The air ship circles, circles, 

Over James. 


O my River James! 
O rosary of memories! 


The children play, 

The lovers smile, 

The old folk rest, 
Beside the James. 
Country houses, 

Negro cabins, 

Little towns, 

Old mill wheels turning 
Sound of water, 
Touch of coolness, 
Trees aslant, 

A bright fish leaping, 
Smell of the land 

And smell of the ocean! 


Canoe upon the James, 

Far up among the mountains. 

All is crystal, the canoe hangs double, 
Dark is the Blue Ridge, and the sky a rose. 
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Lower down, 

Old canal boat, 

White and quaint, 

Negro on the towpath, 

On a mule 

Fireflies among the willows, 
Negro singing on the towpath, 
Long ago! 

Dugout under sycamore, 
Ferryboat and ferryman, 

River fog o’er all the lowland. 
Lower down—lower down, 
Little sailboats dipping, rising, 
Long brown wharfs like stretching fingers, 
Water fowl among the marshes, 
Giant pine trees, 

Low red sunsets over James. 


AT RANDOM 


White Angora 


BY EMILY CLARK. 


She was downy and soft, colorless and billowy as a feather 
pillow, and she always made me think of a white mother cat, 
although she was not the mother of anything. She was cele- 
brated in the small college community for her sweetness and her 
all-embracing hospitality, and her husband, Dr. Holborne, who 
taught Latin there, was equally notorious for the same reason. 
“Notorious” is not an ill-advised word, for their reputation rolled 
in waves beyond the misty Blue Ridge foothills which cut off the 
little college town and spread throughout the state, until their 
name was known to persons not without distinction and influence 
there and elsewhere. They acquired merit on this basis, although 
Dr. Holborne’s Latin had not been cleaned or even polished for 
forty years. 

He preferred travel or fishing in summer to study, because, 
he said, it was stimulating, and prepared him unflinchingly to 
face the long, trying teaching term, when for four whole hours 
a day for five days in the week he droned along with the Roman 
poets to alternating groups of sometimes amused, sometimes 
bored, but wholly amiable Southern young men. He had an 
amusing little face with an incredible quantity of whiskers all 
over it—chin, upper lip, cheeks, everywhere apparently that hair 
could be made to grow. It is not likely that it needed persuasion, 
but Dr. Holborne gave a convincing impression of distributing 
hair tonic impartially over his hair and countenance. Out of 
this jungle his kind, sleepy little eyes peered as from a vast 
distance, and many things occurred in class rooms which quite 
escaped his notice. In fact, it was rumoured that he had a 
habit of dropping off into a light doze while lectures were in 
progress, and waking again with a catlike blink. No one disturbed 
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these naps and for some time no one even mentioned them, for 
they were entertaining and, above all, convenient, to the members 
of his classes. 

The old dark red house with its white pillared porch, in 
the same classic lines as the rest of the college buildings, was 
almost like a club for a number of the students. Extra plates 
were laid at each meal for them to drop in, and the maid was 
trained to expect them. As’a rule too, the places were all filled. 
There were several cats, gray and white, the prevailing family 
color scheme, and an unprecedented number of growing plants, 
some of them pleasant to look upon and others which detracted 
from, rather than ornamented, the big, square shabby rooms, 
and hall with its English cathedral pictures. Everyone who 
did not actually live in the house was apt to stumble over them 
and become irritated, but Mrs. Holborne liked to have them about, 
because they looked cheerful, and cheerfulness was as essential 
to her as were incessant guests of a definite variety. Both she 
and the Doctor were severe with people and with books failing 
in cheerfulness. They believed firmly that all was right with the 
world. Why, indeed, shouldn’t they believe it, since all, to the 
smallest detail, was so exactly right with their world? They 
had lived in the same comfortable, academic community so long 
that they had years ago lost any ambition or desire to be called 
to a more impressive one. Their income was sufficient for them 
to wander, during long vacations, in English university or ca- 
thedral towns; they were a really celebrated centre of hospitality, 
and they were so long established as to be securely indifferent 
to appearances, or, more specifically, clothes. Indeed, both they 
and the house were of a rather distinguished dowdiness. They 
had only one acute desire unfulfilled—children. But in later life, 
with the cats and the flowers, in brief, a general atmosphere of 
life and growing things conducive to “cheerfulness,” this de- 
sire had died painlessly. 

It was sometimes remarked by people who stayed with the 
Holbornes that they had a special flair for the least interesting 
and attractive young men, in their attentions to the college. This 
was mentioned more often by the girls who stayed with them. 
Girls frequently did stay with them, as they manage to stay with 
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all persons in university towns who live in houses with guest rooms, 
and contrary to all the rules which govern the conduct of the 
perfect guest, used to return to the various cities, North ard 
South, from which they came, and comment on the Holbornes’ 
“lame ducks.” This, however, was usually set down to the 
Holbornes’ credit by the parents and friends to whom these re- 
marks were made, as proof that the generosity and warmth of 
the household were obviously unselfish and disinterested. 

Mrs. Holborne was downily motherly, and surely young 
men without especial ability or charm were more in need of a 
mother than were more self-sufficient ones. One or two of the 
girls sometimes noticed that Mrs. Holborne derived an exquisite 
satisfaction from the abject gratitude and sometimes demon- 
strative affection which she received in this quarter in far larger 
measure than could be obtained elsewhere. She moved in an 
aura of gratification and mediocre youths, and flourished accord- 
ingly. But this horrid suspicion was not passed on to older ac- 
quaintances of a lesser degree of acumen, even when Mrs. Hol- 
borne required her feminine visitors to give more attention to 
her own retinue than to other less depressing young men who 
were not her protegés. Indeed, a visit in her house was not as 
blandly uncomplicated an affair as it seemed to the uninitiated 
observer, for Mrs. Holborne’s feather-bed surface could curiously 
solidify and harden in the face of youthful opposition. She 
liked for the young people about her to be cheerful, and when 
they were not cheerful according to her own ideas, in her chosen 
group, she was baffled and exasperated. Some of the girls who 
stayed there were so lacking in community spirit that they would 
slip out of back doors to avoid the habitués of the house, a 
custom which subjected them to exhaustive interrogation. 

For a number of years her feathery personality and sleepy 
smile were conspicuous in the little community, and few people 
realized how exacting and how vain she really was; how de- 
pendent on her role of Mother Superior—always superior, for 
she mothered only those who allowed her to be superior. At 
last, it penetrated to the Powers that ruled the place that Dr. 
Holborne’s naps, of increasing frequency and soundness, were 
detrimental to the thorough assimilation of Latin literature ; also 
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that discoveries of more practical and exhilarating methods of 
imparting Latin to the young were being made almost yearly. 
He was an institution, it is true, and an institution is never 
ignored in the South, but the college also was an institution, and 
one even less to be ignored. So the Doctor was, like a certain 
member of the glorious company who hunted the Snark, “softly 
and suddenly” removed. Equally, like that person, “the notion 
he could not endure.” And Mrs. Holborne could endure it 
with even less equanimity. Her cheerfulness vanished, leaving 
nothing but a feathery mass of fretfulness. 

They were quite liberally pensioned, and younger members 
of the faculty marveled at the magnanimity of the university 
in retaining the old professor so long. Dr. Holborne was left 
merely bewildered and blinking, but Mrs. Holborne was over- 
whelmed by the ingratitude of the entire academic system, and 
lost, as well, all interest in the young, whom she suspected of 
having poisoned the minds of their elders. She had so serenely 
believed that her position as Mother Superior would last as long 
as she did, that she lost confidence in her world, and with this 
confidence vanished the bright mist that surrounded her in her 
own eyes and those of the less discriminating public. The truth 
is that there remained only a plump and peevish person with a real 
resentment against everything to which she had formerly clung, 
and an increasing distaste for youth in all its phases. 


The Fallacy in Popular Sayings 
BY RUSSELL W. MONTAGUE. 


It is so easy to take a popular saying seriously and most 
people do, thinking (because they are too lazy really to think) 
that it embodies a final truth. For instance consider that time- 
honored saying about counting one’s chickens before they are 
hatched. It is supposed to promote that sad and useful virtue, 
thrift. Perhaps it does, but do we not pay too much for it? 
My advice is just the opposite; by all means count your chickens 
before they are hatched, for they may never hatch, and counting 
them may be all the fun you will ever get. I do not say, spend 
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the money you expect to get for them, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition; but count them, count them over and over 
again. 
A wise friend of mine who had planted an orchard once said 
to me: “I am wondering what I shall do with all the money I 
shall make when my orchard comes in to bearing. I have about 
decided to buy a very beautiful and expensive automobile, a 
house on the river side of Beacon Street, a new hat and one 
thousand two-cent postage stamps. A new hat is always a use- 
ful thing to have and one never has enough postage stamps. 
Now I am reasonably sure of these two last, and the automobile 
and the house on Beacon Street represent the fun I am going 
to have in puttering round the orchard while it is growing, and 
that too, I am sure of. Whether I actually get the house and the 
automobile is of no real importance one way or the other. I 
shall have had their equivalent and no one can take that away 
from me. No bank can fail and absorb my hard-won profits.” 
Again, take that saying which has enthralled the unthinking. 
“The greatest good to the greatest number.” Where does it 
get us? Nowhere. What is the greatest good to the greatest 
number? Is a dollar’s worth of good to one man better or 
‘worse than a cent’s worth of good to a hundred men? Who can 
say? A dollar will sometimes tide a man over a crisis so that 
he is able to get a job and live “happy” ever after. On the 
other hand a cent will buy a cigarette, and the thousands of men 
who were picked up on the battlefield, wounded and suffering, 
to whom a cigarette brought comfort and some alleviation of 
pain (and there were many thousands to whom that happened) 
would vote, I imagine, for the cent’s worth. And there you are. 
“Two heads are better than one” is not such an axiom if, 
as so often happens, one of them is a cabbage head. In that case, 
as far as the second head is concerned, the opinion of the first 
horse you met in the street would be quite as useful, or failing 
to meet a horse, that of a Ford car would do as well. Democracy 
seems to have this idea at its root, and is only saved from dis- 
aster by arranging matters artificially, so that all the cabbage 
heads are not on one side—but that is straying far afield. 
Perhaps the fallacy inherent in the popular saying can best 
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be illustrated by that hoary counsel of perfection, “A place for 
everything and everything in its place.”” This may have its value 
within narrow limits, but few of us can risk being so efficient in 
trivial matters. The rest who follow such advice literally are 
apt to conclude that there is one place for everything, and that it 
is one’s business to put everything in its place, not to say every- 
body. Accordingly they proceed to put such little things as art, 
religion, love, human nature, and finally the Universe itself, into 
pigeon-holes of their own, and from time to time, take them 
out and display them for the edification of their betters; and end 
by falling into a mental and moral disorder more disastrous than 
any physical disorder can possibly be. 

And so one might go from popular sayings to popular ex- 
cuses and popular reasons with a like result. 

“Everybody makes mistakes,” cries the ardent partisan in 
defending his idol, assuming that all mistakes belong to one class. 
Nero, the Kaiser and Lenine all made mistakes ; so, undoubtedly, 
did Washington, Lincoln and Lee; but the mantle which may 
properly cover the last three is in shreds and tatters when stretched 
to cover the first. A man may be forgiven for stepping in a mud 
puddle, but if he steps off a precipice the mistake becomes a dis- 
aster, physical, mental or moral as the case may be. 

And for popular reasons: “What,” said a wayward youth 
to an elder of the kirk, “is the sin in gambling?” “Why,” said 
the elder sternly, “you are getting something for nothing.” “In 
that case,” replied the reprobate, jauntily, “I commit no sin, 
for I always lose.” 


Things in General 


The Tintypes, by Joseph Hergesheimer, which have attracted 
so much attention in The Reviewer, and which, when the series 
is complete, will be issued in a limited edition next fall by Alfred 
A. Knopf, will be called “The Presbyterian Child.” They are 
already valuable and in demand by collectors. Achmed Ab- 
dullah’s last book, “Alien Souls,” a collection of short stories of 
the East, and of New York’s Chinatown, has gone into several 
editions. He is incidentally a musician as well as a writer, and 
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the owner of an unusual Oriental collection, which includes a 
great many rugs. Guy Holt is secretary of the Robert M. Mc- 
Bride publishing house. He writes as an avocational interest, 
and has already appeared in The Reviewer. 

Henrie Waste’s first novel, Love Days, will be published 
next fall by Alfred A. Knopf, and is considered by several critics 
who have read the manuscript to be brilliant and unusual. She 
lives in New York. Maxwell Bodenheim’s poetry has already 
appeared in so many magazines, and has received so much com- 
ment that nothing further is needed, but this is his first appearance 
in The Reviewer. Although it is not generally known, he was 
born in the South. Beverley Randolph Tucker is a Richmond 
physician and neurologist, and in this Reviewer takes a fresh 
view of.an old subject. George Worthington is an architect of 
Baltimore. Virginia Taylor McCormick, who sends us the fourth 
in the series of Southern Cities, is Mrs. Jett McCormick, of 
Norfolk, and is a contributor to a number of magazines, in- 
cluding the Smart Set and the North American Review, besides 
being the author of a volume of verse. Elizabeth Nelson is an 
extremely youthful Virginian living in Washington. Arthur 
Crewe Inman is a young Atlanta man who lives in Cambridge, 
Mass., and has for some time contributed to a number of maga- 
zines. He is the author of several volumes of verse, the last 
being Bubbles of Gold. He is now working on a poetic play. 

Louis Untermeyer need not be mentioned either as poet or 
critic, although his present mysterious letter to Ben Ray Red- 
man may need explanation. But explanations are dull, and none 
will be made—even if we were able. His new book is Roast 
Leviathan. Miss Mary Johnston’s last book, as everyone knows, 
is 1492, an historical romance in the manner of the earlier books 
which made her celebrated. Her Virginiana, in The Reviewer 
last year, created more interest than any poem which this maga- 
zine has published. She spends most of her time at her home 
at Warm Springs, Virginia, and is seldom in Richmond. 

Russell W. Montague is a Richmond lawyer who has written 
before for Tue Reviewer. Gertrude Maxton Lewis, who should 


write oftener than she does, also lives in Richmond, and has 
contributed to The Reviewer. 
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ABOUT BOOKS 


Carolina Chansons 


BY GERTRUDE MAXTON LEWIS. 


A former Charlestonian was once heard to say of her city, 
“It is interesting because in it you can find people of any age 
from feudalism down to the twentieth century.” And now from 
Charleston there comes a small volume of poems which, so its 
preface says, aims to “speak simply and carefully of many ages 
and of a locality where Frenchman, Spaniard and Englishman 
all passed, each leaving his mark.” 

In a time when nearly every one is rebelling or reacting 
against something, it is a relief to read in Carolina Chansons 
(MacMillan) by Du Bose Heyward and Hervey Allen poems 
which sound down the scale of centuries each like a singly struck 
note, and, at the end, above one’s realization of far Southern 
landscape or brave strange legend, comes joy in a beauty that is 
above both time and place. The spirit of the people of whom Mr. 
Heyward writes in The Pirates makes ours stand upright, when 

“bags of Spanish gold bribed our juries 
Bought dignified officials of the Crown.” 
they turned to a sea chase and fight, but after victory did not 
forget to see when the gibbets stood against the sky 
“pitiful nodding, silent heads 
With half of their songs unsung.” 

In this day when every individual is grouped unconsciously 
in a class of oppressor or oppressed, the simple evaluation of 
the human being—black or white—in Gamesters All raises the 
hope that in the present moil of nations Southern men of the 
United States have something broadly human to say. 

The magnificent courage of this same South comes out in 
The Last Crew, a tale of the sixth group of men to volunteer on 
the first known submarine. 
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“T saw the last crew go 

Out of a world too beautiful to leave. 
Only a chosen few 

Beside the crew were gathered on the pier; 
And in the ebb and flow 

Of dark and moon, we saw them fare 
Straight past the row of coffins 

Where the fifth crew lay.” 

To quote an explanatory note—‘“These crews went to certain 
death in the night time, in such secrecy that it was often months 
before their own families knew the names of the men. And now 
with the lapse of more than half a century, it has been possible 
to find the names of only sixteen of those who paid the price.” 
As a contrast to a particular incident, Landbound brings the same 
inward stirring as Kipling’s Who hath desired the Sea, and again 
changes the note to something known by people of any land. 

With equal sureness, and in lines that seem in their sound 
to hold the change from night to day, Mr. Heyward writes of 
the “master” Edgar Allan Poe— 


“Once in the starlight 
When the tides were low, 
And the surf fell sobbing 
To the undertow, 

I trod the windless dunes 
Alone with Edgar Poe. 


“When the bugle’s silver 
Spiralled up the dawn, 
Dew-clear, night-cool, 
And the stars were gone, 
I arose exultant, 

Like a man new born. 


“But my friend and master, 
Heavy-limbed and spent, 
Turned, as one must turn at last 
From the sacrament; 
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And his eyes were deep with God’s 
Burning discontent.” 


A chance visitor to Charleston once spoke of an impression 
felt there first of the immensity of this country. Throughout 
Mr. Allen’s poems there is a haunting feeling of this immensity 
and of the relation to it of his locality. A sense of this distance 
is caught in the lines on the aftermath of a storm when amid the 
live oak trees were weird 

pa ES OE ik ee macaws 
And ash-colored cockatoos, blown over seas 
From Nassau and the West Indies.” 
This, city bound of old by tenuous threads to the West Indies, 
is in Presences and Palmetto Town— 
“Fringing her quays are frayed palmetto posts 
Where clipper ships once moored along the ways.” 
There is too an intensity of feeling for the present looking at a 
past, vanished as with the Sewees of Sewee Bay who voyaged 
westward in their canoes toward the land of the Great White 
Father, or, living, as on the forgotten sea islands where 
“There is deliberateness ...... 
As alien to our days as stone wheels are.” 

At times this present becomes too strong for us and we are 
forced to see with a clearer vision than we wish. In Middleton 
Garden after the exquisite beauty of flowers alone, after walk- 
ways redolent of ghosts, come 

“Uncanny gates, where negroes faintly bold, 
At high noon in the tide of summer heat 

Stand in the draught of tomb-air deathly cold 
That flows like glacial water round their feet.” 

In writing of the new poetry, Mr. D. H. Lawrence says “per- 
fected bygone moments, perfected moments in the glimmering 
futurity, these are the treasured gem-like lyrics of Shelley and 
Keats.” It might not be out of place to say that the work of Mr. 
Heyward seems of this order, while to quote further Mr. Law- 
rence, “there is another kind of poetry, of that which is at hand; 
the immediate present.” Could we say that Mr. Allen speaks of 
the changing present? 


Some Books and Some Readers 


BY HUNTER STAGG. 
I 

It is a curious thing, the wrongs which authors will some- 
times do their own works. I have in mind at the moment Sher- 
wood Anderson’s recent serialization of Many Marriages 
(Huebsch), a novel, if there ever was one, to be made or unmade 
by the circumstances under which it is read—which is to say a 
novel of mood. And when that mood was broken up into monthly 
instalments . . . ! I wonder how many people, attempting to 
read the book in The Dial last winter gave it up as an absurdity 
after two or three numbers. 

Read in its completeness, between covers of its own, Many 
Marriages is a different matter altogether. The book gets a chance 
that the serial had not. Its mood can be grasped and held, or, 
rather, can grasp and hold, and one can see that what Mr. Ander- 
son has contrived is really not so much the telling of a story as 
the expansion of a single moment, one of those moments, familiar 
to everyone, when actions which at another time would appear 
fantastic and mad seem the most logical and natural things in the 
world. In life such moments are not usually acted upon, they 
are gone almost before they come. But in Many Marriages Mr. 
Anderson has caught one and expanded it, such as a scientist 
might with his microscope enlarge a drop of water, to reveal and 
analyze the world of life imprisoned therein. 

Even taken literally, however, as merely the story of a man 
who did not deny his moment but acted upon it, if one does not 
lose the mood the wild extravagance of some of its incidents van- 
ishes in the remembrance of many subsequently inconceivable acts 
which most of us have ourselves committed, in our time, under 
the spell of some mood of our own. But to miss the essentially 
imaginative quality of its naturalism is, I believe, to miss much of 
the beauty of the book, and perhaps, even, the voice that through 
it cries out upon the immorality of shame, pleads that shame is the 
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great, the unpardonable sin, and protests how daily we insult with 
it our minds, our spirits and’ our bodies. 


2 


Virginia Woolf . . . yes, one has heard of her: “Dis- 
cerning people everywhere are watching her writing with an in- 
terest which may begin with bewilderment but develops into in- 
tense admiration.” Virginia Woolf: important; a rebel. Possi- 
bly, even,—I speak from the provinces—one has read something 
of hers, say the volume of short stories called Monday Or Tuesday. 
In that case, one has almost certainly procured in a great hurry the 
new novel, Jacob’s Room (Harcourt, Brace). 

Reviewers there are, I note, who profess slickly enough to 
deny themselves the pleasure of discoursing upon the “events” of 
this novel solely because the style is of so much more importance. 
But do not believe a word of this. They—we—confine our com- 
ments upon Jacob’s Room to the style thereof because it is the 
only thing in the book we are sure of, and we are reluctant to 
appear unequal to the experimental challenges of the more promi- 
nent rebels. Let one, however, confess defeat: I do not know 
what Jacob’s Room is about. The characters—their names are 
given: but who they are, or what they think, or do with themselves 
is hidden from me. Their movements, fragmentarily recorded, 
are unrelated ; events, carefully denuded of cause and effect, float 
meaningless and alone in a mist of style. 

And so we seize upon the style because of it, at least, we 
can speak with a kind of confidence. One knows style, whether it 
has been evolved to conceal or to reveal. But it seems to me that 
in Jacob’s Room Mrs. Woolf has overshot her mark, that the 
effect is after all not so much that of concealing—which might 
have been amusing—as mere stupid avoidance of revealing, if you 
allow the distinction. Undoubtedly there are frequent moments 
when “her pictures do not seem made with words but with the 
very stuff of our mental processes”, and true enough it is that 
many passages in her book are of a lyric beauty that bears com- 
parison with the work of most of our modern poets. But what 
boots all this when in Jacob’s Room Mrs. Woolf experiments in 
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paring down her matter to essentials have reached the stage where 
she pares away essentials too? 

Still one must read these rebels if one wishes to be in the 
front ranks of the reading world, for the most Babbitten of us 
occasionally find it convenient to have at least been baffled or out- 
raged by some one of the doughty experimentalists. Yet in view 
of the general opinion to the contrary, it is surprising how many 
intelligent readers exist who desire neither to be, nor to be thought, 
among those discerning persons who are supposed to have a flair 
for hardy literary sprouts and remain undetected if they have not 
because nobody remembers the failures they pick. What this 
undesirous class of reader contents itself with is a mystery, for 
when you mention Homely Lilla (Harcourt, Brace), it shakes its 
head because Robert Herrick is not a new writer, and it looks 
equally disapproving when you mention Being Respectable (Har- 
court, Brace), because Grace Flandrau is a new writer. Yet 
Homely Lilla, a study of vitality as distinct from sensuality in a 
woman, is a better book than most of those written by Mr. Her- 
rick in what would be called his prime, and in several years no first 
novel by an American has displayed more talent than shown by 
Grace Flandrau, who in her study of a layer of life generally 
ignored as too gilded by the Main Street school, gives the Middle 
West what might almost be called its House of Mirth if one were 
not so sure that she will do soon a novel even worthier of that 
comparison. 

Doubtfully, too, is surveyed Neith Boyce’s Proud Lady 
(Knopf), because it is so many years since Neith Boyce produced 
anything that most people take her to be a new writer. In this 
day when everybody is ambitious to burst into print there is some- 
thing extremely amusing in the fact that one who can write as 
Neith Boyce writes should have calmly allowed herself to be for- 
gotten all these years, and then as calmly reappeared with a book 
that makes many of the excellent novelists who have come to the 
fore since her retirement appear rather like unnecessarily agitated 
children. This is not to say that her portrayal of the Proud Lady 
is not as acute and unsparing as any Freud-nourished modernist 
could have made it. Rather it is to say that she has a mind un- 
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perturbed by its own subtlety, proceeding about its work with a 
perfectly effortless force. 


3 


I seem to have drifted into a few comments upon the ways of 
the reading public, and only regret that the indulgence was not 
premeditated, that I might have been prepared to go more deeply 
into the matter. It would be worth it, for the reading public is a 
much more strange and curious thing than the commonly more 
conspicuous writing public. At least it is here in the South, where 
with our instinctive aversion to new authors we have a no less 
healthy, though unavowed, fear of not being conversant with what 
the North is reading. Naturally we regard it as only of a piece 
with the rest of the North’s doings that it is always reading new 
authors. 

Of course the fear complex frequently wins out, and though 
we are perhaps not as hospitable as we might advantageously be 
to Druida (Knopf), in which John T. Frederick, editor of Mid- 
lands, courageously and with all success invaded Willa Cather’s 
chosen territory ; and possibly ignore entirely—though I hope not— 
Star of Earth (Knopf), in which another beginner, Morris Dallett, 
altogether fails to seem an authentic beginner by producing a subtle 
and colorful romance of South America that suggests both Con- 
rad and Hergesheimer, not because it is imitative of either but be- 
cause they are the two living writers who do romance supremely 
well :—though, I say, we are not supporting these promising opus 
ones as strongly as we might, yet there are others which we find 
it inconvenient to remain in ignorance of. Probably foremost 
among these, this spring, is Thyra Samter Winslow’s Picture 
Frames (Knopf), either because this is a volume of short stories, 
and if one must read a “first” book let it be one of short stories 
since they generally have the sanction of previous recognition by 
magazine editors; or because, being short stories, they have been 
pronounced similar to Edna Ferber’s, or Fanny Hurst’s, or some- 
body’s, and if new authors there must be, let them at least have 
the decency to copy some one already firmly established ... . 
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As a matter of fact, however, Mrs. Winslow’s work shows 
small indebtedness—as debts of this sort go—to anybody. For 
she is an artist, somewhat untutored as yet, and badly in need of 
such exercises as would limber up her style, but an artist none the 
less, and far more original than one has the right to expect when 
you consider how long ago the richness of her favorite field—the 
lower middle, taking in an edge of the immigrant, class—was dis- 
covered, and how many authors have mined in it. Indeed, so far 
from being weakly imitative Mrs. Winslow is, if anything, muscle 
bound. To mention only two of the remarkable stories in this 
collection, A Cycle of Manhattan and Grandma are both two 
strong for their frames. 

Perhaps, too, we may in time become aware of Maxwell 
Bodenheim’s temporary desertion of poetry for fiction—though 
heavily against this possibility is the fact that Mr. Bodenheim is of 
Southern birth. This, to be sure, is not generally known, and 
even should it become known at this late date the misfortune may 
be outweighed by his reputation as a poet, which, while still in 
ignorance of his having been born in Natchez, Tennessee, we 
allowed to be disseminated among us. But it is a terrible handi- 
cap, and we may revenge ourselves on Bodenheim the novelist for 
the well kept secret of Bodenheim the poet. 

The opportunity is good, for we might begin with the wise 
reflection that while novelists sometimes write excellent poetry, the 
genuine poet rarely writes a thoroughly satisfactory novel; and 
starting from this point we might manage to forget that with so 
very many people these days writing thoroughly satisfactory novels 
the phrase has become synonymous with monotony and tedium. 
And thus we might comfortably achieve blindness to the fact that 
a man may turn out a technically inadequate novel that yet, some- 
how, makes the qualities necessary to “good” fiction seem sud- 
denly mere. Such a novel Mr. Bodenheim has produced in Black- 
guard (Covici-McGee), which because of certain recognizable in- 
cidents—such as the young poet-hero’s celebrating an appearance 
in print by smoking a four-foot pipe on the street—and certain por- 
traits, but faintly disguised, of well known magazine editors, 
critics, etc., will inevitably be called autobiographical; as if that 
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really mattered. For what this contribution to the introspective 
literature of the day actually owes its value and charm to is the 
fact that its author has brought to the support of his invasion of 
the field of fiction all the strength of his poetic equipment, which 
enables him to clothe his simple narrative in a style that, if too 
abundantly metaphorical at times, is also ablaze with darting epi- 
gram and the softer glow of lyric fire. 

P But when we are led to inspect novelties such as 
these—even when, having taken the fatal step, we like them— 
there is always with us a feeling of coercion, which we must com- 
bat in some way or another. And so we get around it by keeping 
in mind a selection of “established” writers, whose new books we 
honestly believe we would keep on reading even if they had not the 
acclaim of the rest of the country. This practice keeps us from 
missing such books as “Elizabeth’s” delicious Enchanted April 
(Doubleday, Page), a novel deliberately sentimental that it may 
mock sentiment, and satirical that it may deliberately sentimental- 
ize satire; and Gertrude Atherton’s Black Oxen (Boni & Live- 
right), in which, too, is liberally wielded the knife of satire, Mrs. 
Atherton’s slaughter house being the New York of the moment 
and the New York of thirty years ago. The atmospheres of these 
two periods she blends together by an unusually clever device, and 
when—apropos of the earlier element in the blending—TI first heard 
it said that Mrs. Atherton had been iniquitously attempting to re- 
peat the effect of Mrs. Wharton’s The Age Of Innocence, I con- 
fess the accusation rather surprised me. Because Moses once 
wrote a story about the Garden of Eden it does not, I take it, 
follow that in Back to Methusaleh Bernard Shaw was trying to 
repeat his effect. But supposing, since it is not of course impos- 
sible, that Mrs. Atherton did have The Age Of Innocence some- 
what in mind when she wrote Black Oxen, it would be all the 
more to her credit that she handled her material in a fashion suf- 
ficiently original to remove the stigma of imitation. 

It is to be observed, however, that Mrs. Atherton’s satire is 
not so fine-edged as it was when she wrote, some twenty years 
ago, The Aristocrats, and that she frequently applies the flat of 
the blade where once she would have stung with the point. Never- 
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theless, it is good steel for all that, and she flourishes it with such 
vigor that the extremely diverting story she has woven is always 
shot with the necessary flash and sparkle. 


4 
The flood of spring books has deposited upon me such a con- 


glomeration of works of all characters that the task of selecting 
from them is an appalling one. To make it worse, I discover 
among the importations one that I have delayed too long in writ- 
ing of, a work about which something of a dispute has raged 
these many months, some saying that the author is just one more 
man who has discovered a new way of being dull, while others 
salute him as one worth all the other foreign discoveries of the 
decade put together. I incline to the latter view myself, but there 
is little use in adding my voice to the argument when everybody 
who writes about books has long ago written so much about Marcel 
Proust and his novel, Swann’s Way (Henry Holt), that everybody 
who reads what is written about books knows already that it is 
important to make his acquaintance, for better or for worse. 

And it is with something of the same feeling that I look at 
Johannes V. Jensen’s The Long Journey (Knopf), though it is 
true there has been no dispute over the value of this work. There 
can, indeed, be no two opinions about the amazing epic novel in 
which Jensen depicts the origin and development of man. In it 
those thousands of readers who have enjoyed Wells’ Outline of 
History and Van Loon’s Story of Mankind, as well as the thou- 
sands who would not have opened either of those books for the 
world, can see the same material turned to a different purpose, 
and experience the inevitable astonishment at the daring of the 
man who could take the whole of human evolution and compress 
it into the mould of fiction—not to mention the wealth of fancy 
and poetic imagery with which he leavened the compact mass and 
gave it life. It must have been the daring either of a fool or a 
genius, and one does not have to read far into The Long Journey 
to find out that it was not the former. 

Also from the Scandinavian Mr. Knopf has brought over The 
Bridal Wreath, by Sigrid Undset, a novel of mediaeval times which 
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after a dull and difficult opening develops into a tale so rousing 
that one forgets it is not concerned with the real truth about small 
American towns. The list of translations includes several other 
works of note—all of them, however, rather deferring to the 
novelty of Suzanne and the Pacific (Putnam’s), Jean Giradoux’s 
tale of a female castaway. This essentially French story is trans- 
lated by that industrious young man. Ben Ray Redman, whose 
literary labors include criticism, the editorship of a magazine, and 
the writing of increasingly conspicuous verse. But a tougher job 
than all these put together, I fancy, must he have found the task of 
rendering into English the prose of Jean Giradoux, and I am not 
sure yet whether the peculiar originality of the style is the French- 
man’s or Mr. Redman’s. At any rate, it manages to make the five 
years which Suzanne spent naked and alone on her island as ex- 
citing as they would have been had the oddly sophisticated mind of 
the young woman never been transplanted from France. The 
psychology of loneliness becomes in this book a drama at once 
tragic and piquant. 

Other books which stand sharply out from the heap upon my 
shelf are Luigi Lucatelli’s Teodore the Sage (Boni & Liveright), 
that indescribable collection of short stories, parables and sketches 
compact with humor, irony and philosophy: the second volume of 
Arthur Machen’s autobiography, Things Near and Far (Knopf), 
which offers in incomparable prose even more beauty and drama 
than those novels and tales which are the fruits of this master’s 
imagination: the entertaining hodge-podge of matters which Arn- 
old Bennett produces in the second volume of the series which he 
calls Things That Have Interested Me (Doran): The Second 
Empire (Putnam’s), that gorgeous biographical work by Philip 
Guedella, who even in Supers and Supermen, published last year 
by Knopf, dimmed the brilliance of Lytton Strachey to a firefly’s 
glimmer and now, in his deeply ironical study of Bonapartism and 
the fruits it bore in the tinsel and finery of the Second Empire, 
leaves one amazed at a scholarship and insight equalled only by the 
adroit avoidance of tedious detail which accompanies it: The World 
in Falseface (Knopf), of which one might write many pages and 
achieve no more adequate an appreciation than the bare statement 
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that it has a more general appeal than the previous works of George 
Jean Nathan, since in some indefinable way, and with no abate- 
ment of his brilliance, it seems to bring nearer to a personal 
contact with his readers that supreme and usually distant exemplar 
of the aesthetic principle in life and art: and a volume of unusual 
interest called Georgian Stories: 1922 (Putnam’s), which con- 
tains tales of the first quality by twenty-two British authors, in- 
cluding Katherine Mansfield, W. L. George, D. H. Lawrence, 
W. Somerset Maugham, Algernon Blackwood and Sheila Kaye- 
Smith ; and which, if it be true that a period finds truthful expres- 
sion in its literature, offers without argument a more valuable sum- 
mary of the spirit of the present age than a whole volume of re- 
search and analysis could give. Since the spirit expressed is one 
of complete frustration the uniformity of that expression is all the 
more interesting. It may be sounded dispassionately, as in May 
Sinclair’s The Bambino, or morbidly, as in Oliver Onion’s Io, or 
gloatingly, as in Violet Hunt’s The Coach, or Flippantly, as in 
B. M. Hastings’ George’s Gender ; but the note is always the same 
frustration . . . ashes and dust. 

Finally I come to two books of verse, one by James Oppen- 
heim and one by Louis Untermeyer, men for whom I find the 
familiar classification—“two leaders of the younger Jewish poets” 
—far too narrow. Their work, of course, is each in its own way 
frankly and admirably Jewish, and it is interesting to note the 
exact oppositeness of these ways, to observe in Mr. Oppenheim’s 
Golden Bird (Knopf) that flooding ecstasy which makes the Song 
of Solomon one of the great poems of the world, and in Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s Roast Leviathan (Harcourt, Brace), an equally Jewish 
austerity and reserve which all its richness of thought and phras- 
ing cannot disguise. Nevertheless, “leaders of the younger Jew- 
ish poets” is a phrase far too limited to compass the significance of 
such work as Mr. Oppenheim’s and Mr. Untermeyer’s, for whether 
the quality of its expression be Oriental, Latin, Anglo-Saxon or 
Celtic, inspiration is a thing which transcends the merely racial 
in art, and none of their readers can doubt that these two poets 
are inspired. 


For all these reasons, it is not enough to say of their new 
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volumes of verse that they are the best of the year. One is more 
inclined to place them among the best of all years. But, harking 
back to the subject of the reading public, if there is one branch 
of modern literature to which the Southern division is thoroughly 
alive it is poetry—a fact witnessed by the many active poetry socie- 
ties that have sprung up, in recent years, all over our area—and 
that is to say that the South needs no direction toward new books 
by Louis Untermeyer and James Oppenheim. 


What the Critics Say: 


“A bright and interesting literary quarterly."—Burton Ras- 
coe in the New York Tribune. 


“That independent vehicle of thought and criticism, The 
Reviewer, of Richmond, Virginia.” —The Freeman. 


“The Reviewer is the South’s one and only magazine of dis- 
criminating literary quality. In the course of its short life The 
Reviewer has won for itself definite place as a magazine of gen- 
uine worth. In atmosphere, background and interpretation it has 
been richly Southern ; but in no sense has its interest been sectional. 
It has zest, tang, and personality—precious attributes in any 
magazine. The Reviewer has more than justified its existence.” 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


“The Reviewer is one of the centres of the cultural Ren- 
aissance in the South.”—New York Times. 


“The successor to the Southern Literary Messenger—the most 
interesting of the Southern periodicals.”—H. L. Mencken, in Bal- 
timore Evening Sun. 


The Reviewer has been listed by the New York Herald among 
the sixteen leading literary reviews of America and England. 
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